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womesuene  MIETAL POLISH wrest if 


GLOBE abolishes all hard rubbing, giving the brightest shine with the least trouble. And 
you'll be surprised, if you have not used Globe, at the length of time the shine lasts. The 
brasses, etc., do not tarnish half so quickly as if polished in the ordinary way. That means 
the saving of a lot of time and trouble, for they need polishing much less often. 

Globe Liquid is most conveniently packed in unspillable top cans which prevent waste 
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if and enable you to take out just as much as you want. 9/3 

all ee ee Try Globe to-day! You'll never go back to the old way. fim ed& ft 
4 . : * U 
{GLOBE PRIZE| Globe, the British Metal Polish—is (0 
i SCHEME. made in fwo forms, Paste and Liquid, 

az identical in their polishing properties. j Nl 
i Thousands of valuable . f 7. RAMEE. 

prizes: are given to users Paste, 1d., 2d., 4d., and larger tins. / ; 
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of Globe. Ask your Liquid; (in sprinkler-top cans, which 
dealer, or send postcard prevent waste), 2d., 6d., 1/-, 


-| to Raimes & Co. Lid., : 
Bow, London, FE., for full and larger SIZES. 
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czema—Pimples—Rashe | 
- Their cause, treatment, and .cure 


Your skin easily becomes ill, just like | remedy for skin troubles—Antexema 
other parts of your body. KH catehes | is the only remedy. It stands abso-~ 
cold, gets broken, sore or inflamed, | lutely alone, and conquers skin com- 
germs enter and cause skin disease, | plaints that have resisted-every other 
and in scores of other ways your skin | treatment for twenty or thirty years: 
. becomes. unhealthy. ; The moment Antexema touches the bad 

‘Stop for one moment and ask your- | place’ it cools and soothes it, takes 
Self if you are a sufferer from skin |‘away all the irritation, and gives ease 
.irritatign, eczenra, a bad lég, bad hands, | and ager and in a few days your 
“face spots or some-other in compat former miséty is nothing but an un- 
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figuring or humiliating skin complaint? | pleasant memory. 
If so, it is sure proof your skfn is ill, The gight time to begin your treatment 
and it cannot get-well again till you |"isnow. Why suffer longer ?, Remember, 
use Antexema. however, the only thing in the world that 
In innumerable cases ointments, | will cureyou thoroughly and perma- 
lotions and medical treatment have | nentlyisAntexema. That's whyyou need 
proved their utter uselessness in skin | it, andwhy nothing else is any real good. 
illnesses. - The despairing, hopeless 
sufferer then tried Antexema, and found 
instant comfort and complete recovery 
from the worrying, disfiguring and 
humiliating skin illness that had caused 
so much wretchedness. oot 
After evervihing else fails, Antexema 


Antexema quiekly remo. 


Nurses use An‘exema, and face spots and pi 
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recommend it 


Do your duty to your skin, and get Antexema 
to-day. Supplied by all chemists and stores 
everywhere. Also of Boots’ Cash Chemists, 
Army and td Civil Service Stores, Harrods’, 

lfridge’s, Whiteley’s, Parke’s, Taylor’s Drug 
Co., Timothy White’s, and Lewis and Burrows’, 
at 1s, 1}d. and 2s. 9d.; or post free in plain 
wrapper, 1s. 3d and 2s. od., from Antexema, 
‘ Castle Laboratory, London, N.W. Also in 
succeeds. It is not only the best | India, Australasia, Canada, Africa, and Europe. 


Sign this Form 
Get Antexema Free Trial at once. 


‘Yo Antexema, Castle Laboratory, London, N.W. 
_. . Please send booklet, ‘*Skin Troubles,” for which I enclose three penny stamps, also l’ree 
Trial of Antexema and Antexema Soap, the famous skin soap. 
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Antexema cores Eczema and 
Bad Legs. 


Pearson's Weekly, S2T/13s, ssiasiinankene ugly caehes disappear whea 


mtexema is used. 
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WE TRUST YOU!' 
‘YOU TRUST US!: 


a NTRUST ns with the making of your Over. BF 
goat for Lie seavon at hand, 

a many advantages by orderin 
B don't delay. Te will be the very best 
coat offered at the price; 

it will bo known a4 the 

a Chandos. and you cm 
have it immediately on 


credit. Pay a amul 


akpuatl and the fies. ine BEST PUR S . 
atalmentone month af . 
sualmentongnvnch aver anda KS: 


Chandos Overy. 
coat is a stylish 
form of | 5.b. 
Chesterfield. It 
ia fully illus- 
trated Jn oue 
catalugue, an ix 
right in length 
(not starved for 
cloth', full of 
good shape, coma 
cloth, and geod 
taflloring. The 
shoulders ure 
gracetully built, 
not tlouching 
such as ready- 
made coats, or & 
betraying the 
artificiality of 
wrong and super- 
fluous padding 
Poor tailoring 
gives that kind 
of Overcoat. The 
Chandos Over 
coat, Catesby.' 
populur piece of 
winter tailoring, 
is a freedom: 
Kiving cverco t 
that grants the 
upright bearing 
of a well-dressed 
man. Newest 
fabric (not soln 
elsewhere) are 


Wood-Milne rubber heels 


are an unfailing boon especially 
.when you're on your feet all day. 
City Men, Travellers, Salesmen, 
Canvassers, Postmen—a// men 
and women—in every walk of 
life would finish up the fresher 
and fitter for having Wood-Milnes 


on their heels. 


FITNESS 


In men of all ages. Why not write for my free 
and get fit by the standard, scientific me of 
KERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LACK OF Viv | 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, etc. } 
éafc, simple, No stomach medicines, magnetis: | 
electricity. No fatiguing physical exercises or -\ 
dietrules,nochange ot habits, loss of time oroceupat: 
but an assured restoration for all men. See what cu: 
patients any, I send the book and 1,000 testimonis 
ieee tn plain envelopeitcr 2stamps postag:, Mentic 

nis paper. A, J. . 92und % Great Russel) 
London, W.C. Established 25 years. 


Study the Advertisemen’ 


and when writing to advertise: 
Please mention “P.W 


Besides, there's the economy! 


“Wood-Milnes” being made from 
better quality Rubber than the 
rest, wear thelongest, are the most 
resilient and the most satisfactory. 


When you ask your bootmaker to fix 
rubber heels or tips for you, remember 
to—specify ‘ Wood-Milnes,” 


used in the 
Chandos coat. 
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cash down. g 


Write for patterns at once. With patterns 
and simple self measurement form we will 
send a splendid'y i!lustrated book of new 
styles. Every ccat made to measure. a 


CATESBYS! 


' LTD | 
@ Wept. 7), 64-67 TOTTENHAM COURT & 


a ROAD, LONDON, W. a 
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Easy Terms. 
i Gr 
a m 27 in the £ t 
‘ discount for # 


What to ask for— 


The Wood- Milne 
‘Special ’ is the finest 
rubber heel on the 
market. There are 
other ‘ Wood-Milnes,’ 

in many shapes and 

sizes, at’pricesto suitall, 


1s. 
Obtainable at all Railway, Bookstal!e ais) ! 
Sellers; or post ag ice Is. 3d. from C. AN 
PEARSON utp, ‘ thas 


London, W.C. _ 
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ANOTHER SPLENDID FOOTBALL OFFER THIS WEEK. PRIZES OF: 


: £200 : £100 


——— 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rates, 


No. 1219. 
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: £400 


“oTO INTERESTS: * 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. cX\ 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 22, 1913. 


PAPA IN CLOVER. 

Wife: “How in the world can you afford to 
buy those expensive cigars ? ” 

Husband ; “ ¥ don’t buy them.” 

‘““Dear me! You don’t mean to say any friend 
of yours is rich enough to give you such cigars, 
do you?” 

“ Well, no, not exactly. That young man who 
has got so smitten with our daughter——” 

“Huh! No more than she is with him.” 

“Well, he’s an agent or something for a big 
firm of cigar importers, and generally has his 
pockets full of their best samples. Well, after we 
go to bed, and the lights are turned down, he takes 
them out of his pockets and puts ’em on the 
mantelpiece—to keep ’em from getting crushed, 
I suppose. Then when it comes to leaving, 
between the desire to skip out without making 
any noise at such a late hour and 
the pain of saying good-night to our 
daughter, he forgets all about them. 
I tell you, dear, our daughter has 
been a pretty heavy expense, but she's 
sort o’ payin’ for herself now.”’ 


He; ‘Did you enjoy the concert, 
dear?” 

She: ‘Very much. I sat next to 
Mrs. Gadabout, whom I hadn't seen 
for years. We had a nice long chat.” 


A GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 

a Tut's a fine umbrella you carry.” 

“Isn't it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Did you come by it honestly?” 

“T haven’t quite made it out. It 
started to rain the other day and I. 
stepped into a doorway to wait till it 
stopped. Then I saw a young fellow 
coming along with a nice large 
umbrella, and I thought if he were 
going as far as my house I would big 
the shelter of his gamp. So I stepped 
out and asked, ‘ Where are you going 
with that umbrella, young fellow?’ 
and he dropped the umbrella and ran.” 

Ma: “It’s time we thought of 
Grace getting married—she is already 
twenty-two years old.”’ 

Pa: “Oh, let her wait till the right 
sort of man comes along!” 

Ma: “Why wait? f didn’t!” 


Flute (to Harp): *‘ There you are—Schubert’s 
brought in fivepence—tuppence worse than ‘ The 
Rosary.’ Let's ’ave another go at ‘Itchy-Koo’ ; 
it’s always worth one-and-a-tanner.” 


RATHER NOT HAVE IT. 

Pat had worked hard and well for some years: 
and now it struck his master that it was time the 
faithful fellow was given a rise in wages. 

** Pat,” said the master, ‘‘ your wages are now 
fivepence an hour, are they not ?”’ 

“Yes, sorr.”” 

“ Well, I intend to raise them to sixpence an hour 
in future.” 

“Shtop a minute, sorr!’”’ exclaimed Pat. “ If 
I lose two hours will I lose a shilling ? ” 

. “ Why, certainly !’’ said the master. 

ae Bedad, thin,” cried Pat, with a sudden decision, 
“IT don’t want your rise. I only lose tinpence as 
at is now!” 


: £300 


SEE ESSE Bes. 
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VERY NICELY SAID. 

Teppy’s Aunt Jane, from whom he had great 
expectations, came to visit him the other day. 
Now, Aunt Jane holds very decisive views on the 
temperance question, and when Teddy took the 
old Jady for a walk, accompanied by his dog, and 
the dog walked up to the door of the Dun Cow, 
and looked round as if expecting his master to 
follow, Aunt Jane looked inexpressibly shocked. 

“ Edward!’ she exclaimed, icily ; “‘ what does 
the dog mean?” 

Teddy is not so casily knocked off his perch, 
however. 

“Yes, aunty, isn’t he a remarkably intelligent 
creature? He thinks it’s a dairy, because of the 
cow on the sign, and, you know, he’s wonderfully 
fond of milk.’’ 

Explanation accepted, but it was a close shave. 


WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS --— 


Shout from the Bank: “Bill!!!” 
Bill (casually): ‘No tea for me, thanks, mate. I shan't want none.” 


The Parson: “ If anyoue present can show cause 
why this couple should not hecoine joined together 
as man and wife, let him speak or for ever hold 
his peace.” 

Little Tommy: “1 kin, mister. He thinks 
auntic’s only twenty-five, and she’s forty !” 


PAT AND THE CONDUCTOR. 

Irishman (to ‘bus conductor): ‘‘ And how far is 
it from St. Paul's Cathedral to Charing Cross ?” 

Conductor ; “‘ About tea minutes’ ride.” 

Irishman ; “ Thankee, an’ now how far is it 
from Charing Cross to St Paul's ?” 

Conduclor : “ Didn't I tell you how far it was 
from St. Paul’s to Charing Cross 2? Do you suppose 
it is any farther the other way round ?” 

Trishman ;: ‘‘ Sure, and I don’t know. I know 
it is a great deal farther from New Year's Day 
to Christmas than from Christinas to New Year's 
Day.” 


EEKLY. 


Onr PENNY. 


IN PREPARATION. 

A woman who went to a hospital for the purpose 
of undergoing a scrious operation asked for two 
postcards on the day the operation was to be 
performed. After having written on both carda, 
she addressed them to her husband and asked her 
nurse to post which one of them applied after the 
operation. The nurse glanced at the cards and suw 
that onc of them read as follows : : 

““My Dear Husband,—1 have had the operation, 
and am doing nicely. Will be at home in a week 
or two.” 

On the other card was written : 

*“My Dear Husband,—I have had the operation, 
and am sorry to tell you that I did not survive.” 

Downirod : ‘‘ Never write letters, my boy, that 
you'll regret in after life.” 

Dewtell: “You speak as from 
experience ?”” 

Downtrod: “I do! In_ early 
correspondence with the lady who is 
now my wife, I signed myself ‘ Your 
obedient servant.’ ”’ 

Briggs: “1 didn’t know that vou 
were near-sighted, old man.” 

Griggs: “ Near-sighted! Why, I 
walked right up to one of my creditors 
last week.” 

THEN HE CHANGED HIS TUNE. 

* Music,” said the eminent pianist, 
as the reporter to whom ho had 
kindly accorded an interview ran his 
pencil rapidly over the paper, “ is the 
most elevating of sciences. It refines 
the sensibilities and enlarges the 
heart. It—what were you about to 
ask 2” 

*T should like to know, sir, how 
you regard the distinguished pianist, 
Professor von Bergstcin, as a 
musician ?”’ 

“He is nothing, sir, but a cheap, 
vile imitator; a base counterfeit, a 
tenth-rate key-board banger, sir !”’ 


exclaimed the eminent musician, 
scowling. 
llicks: “Is it truc, then, that 


| you're living beyond your station 2?” 
| Wicks » ‘* Yes—two miles.” 
ai Mrs. Walker: “I don't see why 
ihe doctors recommend bicycle riding. If it makes 
people healthicr, it is a loss to the doctors.” 
Mr. Walker: “I know; but they calculate that 
one sound, healthy rider will disable at lcast five 
pedestrians per week.” 


——d 


. TIMED. 

A GENTLEMAN whose motor-car had broken 
down in the country was faced with the problem 
of repairing it himself. When he emptied out his 
tool-bag he discovered he had no “jack.” So 
he asked a youth standing by if he could get him 
the loan of a ‘‘ jack,’ as he wanted to raise the car. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. and he went off. 

A little time after he returned accompanied 
by a big, strong man, and as they approached 
the motor the young fellow said : 

“You better hurry up, mister, as Jack's wife 
says she can only spare him for a quarter of an 
hour.”’ 


Leading actors and actresses show you how to kiss under the mistleto> in the Cirisimis ROYAL. 
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Complete Short Story 
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Witttam Arsxotr came out of the offices of 
Sullenberg, Steinthal, & Company in despair. He 
had had recommendations from half a dozen people 
when he came from Canada to London. He had 
expected that the keen London business men would 
have jumped at the chance he put before them. Three 
of the six firms had declined to see him at all, The 
great Jacob Rothstein, the famous promoter, had 
heard him for five minutes and then had remarked: 

“This is wild-cattery, mein young friend. ‘That 
sort of business we do not touch.” 

Arnett had told him wrathfully that he was so 
used to floating shady companies that he did not 
know a sound business proposition when he saw it. 
And now Sollenberg, Steinthal, & Company had 
frankly laughed at him. Sollenberg himself had got 
up in the midst of his explanations to telephone to a 
friend to meet him to supper at the Ritz the next 
evening, and then had turned to Mr. Arnott. 
“Nothing doing. We've twenty miues offered us a 
week.” 

Arnott shook his fist at the building as he came 
out and growled, “Some day I'll have you crawling 
after me.” He was not going to be beaten by 
Loudon. Had he not toiled, prospecting in Canada 
for five years through countless disappointments, 
till at last he had found a copper property of un. 
doubted value? His pockéts bulged with certificates 
from mining engineers and assayers—and yet he 
could not raise the £50,000 in London he needed to 
develop the property. 

“A wretched fifty thousand, that's all. And if I 
get it I'm a millionaire I'll beat this beastly city 
yet,” he murmured. 

And as he turned away he saw Mr. James Harrop 
looking into a flower.shop window. 

There was nothing extraordinary about this. It 
was the custom of Mr. Harrop to spend part of his 
lunch hour in looking at the windows of flower-shops. 
Every day at one o’clock he strolled majestically out 
of the big tailor’s shop where he was first salesman. 
None of the staff knew where he luuched. Mr 
Harrop always declined their company on the 
ground that he would not be tempted to talk of 
business during mea?-times. He said that it was 
bad for his digestion. So he went solemnly to the 
Guildhall Library and ate six biscuits whilst 
immersed in some huge tome. There were enough 
of his biscuit cruinbs in the Guildhall volumes to 
support a respectable family of mice for years. 

Atter this light repast Mr. Harrop inspected all 
the shops that sold flowers and horticultural im- 
plements, and returned to business precisely at two 
o’clock. ‘Then he solemnly drank a glass of water, 
with the invariable remark, ‘“‘ Never drink till half 
an hour after a heavy meal. It was Prince Bis- 
inarck’s safeguard against dyspepsia and corpulence.” 

From the _ of Mr. Harrop’s repast you 
might judge that he was miserly. However, when 
on an income of two hundred a ycar one has to 
support a wife and three pretty daughters in a 
respectable villa at Finsbury Park there is no 
margin for lunches. So Mr. Harrop consumed 
biscuits, and consoled himself by admiring plauts and 
flowers, and gardening implements which he knew 
he could never afford to buy. 

Mr. Harrop was lost in admiration of a lawn- 
mower when Arnott saw him. He watched him for 
a moment and detecte1 the glow of covetousness in 


his eye. “Smart machine that, sir,” he ventured to 
say. 
“Yes,” returned Mr. Harrop. “I am almost 


tempted to buy it, but I have a smaller machine 
which answers my purpose, and after all it is no use 
spending money for the sake of sp:nding money.” 

So Mr. Harrop delicately disguised the fact that 
every Saturday afternoon he went over his small 
grass piot on his hands and knees with a small pair 
of yras3 shears, and as a consequence of the fatigue 
elumbered in an arm-chair all Saturday evening. 

«Those are superb geraniums,” continued Arnott. 
“If I had a garden in England I should be sorely 
tempted to buy some. We have nothing like them 
in Canada.” 

“A great country, Canada,” said Mr. Harrop 
patromsingly. “There is a future before it. But 
when you havo had a little expcrience of London 
suburban gardening you will find that these expen- 
sive, greenhouse plants invariably fail.” Neverthe. 
less Mr. Harrop would have given one of his fingers 
for a couple of dozen of the certain failures. 

They walked alonz chatting about plants. Mr. 
Harrop gave much information on horticulture to 


Tic NOVEL MAGAZIZE, out on Saturday, is the Christmas number. 


[he Whole Truth 


A Story Telling How a Clever Firm of Finadciexs 
were Outwitted. 


By VERNON RALSTON. 


the young man. In fact, considering that in his 
own garden he could only afford to grow Virginia 
stock, sweet peas, and asters, his knowledge was 
wonderful. 

At last they reached the tailor’s shop. 

‘My business place,” said Mr. Harrop loftily. “I 
must leave you here.” 

“L've enjoyed our little chat about flowers so 

much,” said Arnott, “that I should like to seo you 
again. I know vory few people in London as I am 
fresh from Canada 1 hope you won’t consider it a 
liberty if I ask you to be my guest at lunch to- 
morrow.” 
_ Mr. Harrop hesitated. The idea of lunch at some- 
one else’s expense appealed to him. Yet he had all 
the born Londoner's—especially the Londoner who 
has nothing to lose—distrust of strangera Still the 
young man seemed very friendly and respectful 

“If my advice to you on gardening matters can be 
of any service to you—” began Mr. Harrop. 

“Then you'll come. That’s good. Shall I call for 
you here to-morrow ? At what time?” 

“T shall be going out at one o'clock precisely " 

“Right. Till one to-morrow then Good. 
morning.” 

“1 do hope that young man won't try to work the 
confidence-trick on me,” thought Mr. Harrop “ Well, 
well, even if he does, as I never have any moncy with 
me, I can't lose very much.” 

At one o'clock the next morning Arnott was wait- 
ing at the entrance to the shop. He saw Mr. Harrop 
get rid of a customer, taka up his hat, and come 
towards the door. 

‘“Good-morning, Mr. Harrop,” he said. “ You're 
very punctual. Knowing your fondness for flowers 
I took the l:berty of buying you a button-hole that 
struck me.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Harrop looking admiringly 
at the fine white carnation, and mentally resolving 
that he would tell acquaintances in the train that 
night that he had grown it himself. “A very fine 
specimen. I must admit that I have never grown a 
better.” 

“Come this way,” said Arnott. “I’ve found outa 
very decent restaurant round here. Don't mind if 
the customers stare when we go in. There are a set 
of regular customers, and very few strangers come 
in.” 

He led the surprised Harrop into a famous City 
restaurant. 

Certainly the customers did stare. A most obse- 
quious waiter came up bowing. Mr. Harrop felt that 
the frock coat he always wore at business was so 
smartly cut that it had made an impression. 

“A quiet table at the end of the room,” said 
Arnott. “As much away from the others as 
possiblo.” 

The waiter bowed as if he would readily create a 
solitude for such honoured customers. 

‘Then began a lunch such as Mr. Harrop had never 
known before He enjoyed it immensely, and his 
enjoyment was only tempered by the fear lest this 
agreeable young man should try to borrow the money 
from him to pay for it. Now Mr. Harrop only had 
ninepence in his pocket, and he felt that would be 
inadequate even as a tip for the waiter. He could 
not help noticing that the people at the other tables 
were watching them. Could this young man be a 
miserable swindler who enticed ple into lunch 
with him and then left them to pay the bill? Great 
was hia relief at the end of the meal when Arnott 
called for the bill, paid it, and ted the waiter 
with half-a-crown. Then he turned to Mr. Harrop 
and said: ‘You'll have a cigar in the smokeroom 
with me before you go back?” Mr. Harrop was so 
happy that the lanch had been duly paid for that he 
would have assented to anything, even though he 
knew he was almost due back at business. 

“A most enjoyable repast,” said Mr. Harrop as he 
selected a cigar with inexperienced fingers. 

“ The obligation is on my side, sir. I am indebted 
to you for the pleasure of your company. Wonld 
you increase your indebtedness by obliging me in one 
small matter?” 

“Now it’s coming,” thought Mr. Harrop. “He's 
going to borrow money.” 

“ Anything in my power, my dear sir,” he replied 
diplomatically. 

“ Will you come with me to the Empire to-night 
and be my ee at supper at the Ritz afterwards ? ” 

“TI should have to send word to my wife,” said 
Mr. Harrop. 

“That's easily done—an express letter.” 

“ And about evening dress,” continued Mr. Harrop, 
thinking that his suit was some twenty years old. 

“Don’t worry about dress. You'll do splendidly 


Werk FNDiNa 
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as youare. Why, you're the best dred me 
the room here,” 

“In my profession,” explained Mr Hay.» « 
has to maintain a certain standard.” - 

“You'll do just as you are Only keen - 
button-hole in your coat. It suits you -o 
What time shall I call for you?” 

“The shop closes,” began Mr. Harrop, © thats | 
shall be at liberty at six thirty.” 

“TN wait for you then at the door" 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Mr. Harrop, “I <., ) :4 
late. It’s two o'clock now.” And he hurried {. » 
the restaurant in a panic. 

The second salesman had already conclude! v4 
Mr. Harrop was another victim of the motor. i 
Juggernaut when to his disappointment that con: )... 
manatrrivel. Inthe intervals of business Mr HH..:: 
gave hints about the wealthy Canadian friend ie) 4 
been dining with and how they proposed to ma!» 
night of it at the Empire and the Ritz Ti 
was half incredulous and half envious. 

At six thirty prompt Mr. Harrop’s youns fri-r | 
was waiting for him. ‘They dined at Simp:ou- 2°. 
then went on to the Empire. At the close it: . 
Revue Mr. Harrop confided to Arnott that he loi 
written to his wife that he was going ty a fect: 
with a friend. 

“She regards this kind of thing as frivelen: 
Unjustly,tomy mind I think it is highly jest: 
to the jaded business mind.” 

‘So do many others apparently,” replied Arno: 
“Now T want you to oblige mein one litte mati r 
at the Ritz. There are a good many pu: 
impertinent people in the supper-room there aux:: 
to claim acquaintance with anyone they may in: 
They might presume to try and borrow money tio: 
you. If any stranger speaks to you will you say -v 
him sternly: *Can’t you see that I’m busy talkin; 
over important matters with my friend Arnvit :*” 

“I shall certainly do it. I regard it as «in intra. 
sion that any stranger, or even an acijuainiane, 
should try and borrow money from me.” 

“ That's right. We'll get a taxi and go there.” 

Soon they walked into the supper-rcom at tie 
Ritz. Certainly a good many people stared hard at 
Mr. Harrop. He held himself haughtily aloof fie: 
them all. A stout man, who chanced to pa:: |. - 
table, alone dared to speak to him. 

“Fancy you here,” he said. 

“Sir, can’t you see that I'm discus:ing importa:t 
business matters with my friend Arnott?” snap» i 
Mr. Harrop, and the stout man crept away severe!) 
snubbed. 

They had a delightful supper Mr. Harrop at 
the beginning of the meal discoursed profoundly ant 
at the end of the meal obscurely on horticulture 
Arnott listened to him intently, though quietly 
conscious that Marcus Sollenberg, the head «t 
Sollenberg, Steinthal, & Co was watching them 
from an adjacent table. 

At last it was closing time. Arnott vut hie gue-t 
in a taxi where he instantly went to sleep, paid t!» 
fare to Finsbury Park, and murmured to himself.” | 
never want to hear another word about plants vu: 
flowers again.” 

The next morning Arnott called at the office: 
Sollenberg, Steinthal, & Co When he sent in i+ 
card he was instantly admitted to Mr. Soilenberz = 
presence. 

“Pardon this intrusion,” said the 
“but when I was here the other day di 
of my assayers’ reports behind? I am sory ' 
trouble you if I did. It is entirely my fault. Yo. 
do not chance to have seen such a paper? ” 

“Do sit down, Mr. Arnott,” said the financic 
“T havo seen nothing myself, but I’ll ask my cte:! - 
to make inquiries. By the way, I have been thini 
ing about the proposition you put before us" 

“Pardon me, [ think we finished with th: 
matter.” 

“Oh, no, no! Perhaps I was taken a bit aback a: 
first. By the way, didn't I see you at the [titz 1:.-1 
night ? 

“ Yes, with a friend of mine—Mr. Harrop.’ 

“Oh, Mr. Harrop,” said Mr. Sollenberg thong :- 
fully. : 

«Ves, we were having an interesting chat on—1e" 
me seo—ah, horticulture.” - 

“ Perhaps are getting your friend Mr. Harroy " 
—Mr. Sollenberg emphasised the name curivusly - 
“to take this matter up of yours.” 

“I did not say so,” replied Arnott sharply. 

“ Well, I’ve been thinking, Mr. Arnott, that, if th: 
proposition is as good as you say, we should bo g!ail 
to have the chance of helping you.” 

“Not on the terns I mentioned two days since ! 
have learnt something more of the City sive: 
then.” 

“ Well, well, do come and talk things over wit: 
myself and my partners. If it really is ag"! 
thing—well, remember that you offered it tu '> 
before you did to your friend, Mr. Harrop.” 

“ And you refused it.” 

“No, no; we wished for time to consider it. 
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It's the best Christmas story magazine published. 


WerEK ENDING 
Nov. 22, 1913. 


er of yours is not finall 


settled, will 
lunch with us to-day and talk it over? 


if this matt 
you come to 
{ may warn you that 
about the people you 


city. 
Reluctantly, Arnott admitted that his mining 
proposition was not aren settled, and that he coul 
yive Sollenberg, Steinthal a chance, though he let it 
be understood that he did not wish to. 

It took an hour’s steady arguing over lunch to 
induce him to give way and let the firm have the 
handling of his promotion, and then only on very 
different terms from those he had named two days 
before. When it was finally settled and an agree- 
went drawn up and signed, Arnott said: ‘“ Well, I 
must be off now. I havea little business to trans- 
uct on account of my friend, Mr. Harrop.” 

“I hops he won't be disappointed,” smiled Mr. 
Sollenberg. 

“T hope not,” said Arnott gravely. 

He left the office and went straight to the shop 
where he had secon the famous lawn-mower which 
had begun his acquaintance with Mr. Harrop. He 
bought it, also a garden roller, watering-cans and 
syringes of all sizes, a roll of garden hose, and a 
profusion of plants. He stipulated that a cart was 
to be sent up with thom to Mr. Harrcp’s Finsbury 
Park address at once, and that a receipted invoice 
should be delivered with the goods. 

And when Mr. Harrop arrived home from busi- 
ness that night he felt sure that the millennium had 
begun. 

However, when his wife arrived home from visiting 
a sick aunt and blew him up us being recklessly 
extravagant for half an hour before he could yet a 
word of explanation in, he decided that the mil- 
lennium had not quite come yet. 

It was the last day of Arnott’s stay in London. 
Sazcatchewan Copper Mines had been successfully 
floated and he was returning to Canada with ample 
capital to develop his mine. He felt confident that 
in a year he would be a millionaire, and that the 
mine would be paying a 20 per cent. dividend. Mr. 
Sollenberg was in high spirits about the successful 
flotation. 

“We've mado you, my boy,” he repeated again 
and again. “A lucky thing that you put yourself in 
our hands. Had you gone elsewhere you'd have 
found yourself in the cart by now. Still, you're all 
right. You can go ahead with confidence now. 
You know that you’vo got Sollenberg, Steinthal and 
Company at the back of you.” 

“Come this way, will you, Mr. Sollenberg ?” said 
Arnott. “I want to call somewhere in Cheapside.” 

He paused outside a large tailor’s shop till Mr. 
Harrop came to the door to show the effect 
of trousering in broad daylight to a faddy 
customer. 

“You see that man at the door with the cloth, 
Mr. Bolenbers ” 

“ Yes,” eaid the financier indifferently. 

“It’s my old friend, Mr. Harrop. You saw me 
with him at the Ritz.” 

Mr. Sollenberg gave a start. “ You don't mean to 
say that that’s the fellow I saw you with, and not 
Jacob Rothstein.” 

“TI told you that I was with Mr. Harrop at the 
Ritz. You did not seem to believe me, but I could 
not help that. It isn’t my fault that he looks like 
Jacob Rothstein—though I'll admit that I asked 
him to wear a white carnation because old Jacob 
wears one. It seemed to me to complete him, And, 
after all, my friend Harrop has a much better right 
to wear the whito flower of a blameless life than old 
Jacob.” 

« And you've bluffed us with a tailor's assistant,” 
cried Mr. Sollenberg. 

“No bluff about it, Mr. Sollenberg. I told you 
the truth and the whole truth. After all, if you’ra 
dealing with a very clever man the best thing to 
deceive him with is the whole truth.” 


he cannot be too careful 
ave dealings with in the 
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KING’S ENGLISH. 
No. 26.—" You and Me.” 

Even the best educated among us are liable to make 
mistakes in grammar. Each week we give a commen 
qrammatical error, pointing out the mistake and 
correcting tt. 

Trg week we explain the misuse of “ You and 

The mistake really consists in tho use of 
“You and I,” instead of “ You and me,” in @ 
number of expressions, as, for example, “ Between 
you and I.” You should say : “* Between you and 
me.” 

When you are in a difficulty whether to use “me” 
or “I,” think what you would write if you wrote 
the sentence out in full, For example: “ Who 
is here?’ ‘‘Me.” Me is incorrect. The sen- 
tence in full would then be “Me is here!” and 
you should say, of course, “‘ I—(am here).” 


graphy, ‘interior’ 
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‘Menis About “Movies 


A Few Chatty Para- 
graphs Conceruing 
New Films and the 
People Who Make 
Them. 
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~ _ Pirate Pictures. 

_An American company is making a series of pirate 
pictures. The first will be entitled Captain Kidd, 
and is three reels in length. 


Sent to Russia. 

Tus Russian Village in the recent Idcal Home 
Exhibition at Olympia was filmed especially so that 
a moving-picture of the settlement could be seen by 
the Dowager Empress of Russia. 


Biggest Picture Palace. 

Tue largest picture theatre in the world is the 
CGaumont Palace Hippodrome, in Paris. It has seating 
accommodation for 6,500 people, and is full every 
night of the week. 

Negro Films. 

A FILM producing company conducted entirely by 

negroes has been established in U.S.A. The comedies 


| 


| bunkers had no terrors for him. 


| 


they propose to make should prove popular with the | 
many American picture shows that cater especially for | 


coloured audiences. 


Pompeii in Court. 
As already mentioned here, The Last Days o| 
Pompeii has been filmed by several Italian companies, 
who have cach produced a diffcrent film. Two of the 
firms concerned recently went to law over the matter, 
but after hearing many arguments on both sides the 


judge decided that the title could not be copyrighted. 
In Pariiament. 


| 
| 
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GOLFING WITH BOW AND ARROW 


= om 


Some Freak Sporting Contests Have 
Been Very Freakish Indeed. 

Gotrers and fishermen have recently been 
reagrs with achuckle of a quaint match tbat 
has taken place on a Shropshire golf course 
between a golfer using the usual clubs and ball 
and an angler with his rod and a two and a half 
ounce fishing weight. 

A buge crowd watched while the angler endea- 
voured to get round the course in fewer casts 
than the golfer made strokes. 

The angler started favourite, and, of course, 
: But he lost 
heavily on the longer holes, though some of his 
best casts were over a hundred yards, and was 
well beaten on the round, taking 102 casts against 
his opponent's eighty-seven strokes. 

Another famous freak match was fought ont 
some years ago between an archer and a golfer. 
The bow and arrow wou eusily, in spite of the 


; archer’s difficulty in holing out with an arrow 


instead of a ball. 
The Bottle Tennis Player Won. 


This match was played on « Hampshire 
course in 1898, and, as far as is kuown, is the- 


f | only one of its sort. But it is not many years 


since a Sandwich crack offered to play anyone 1 
round with a champagne bottle as the one and 
only club, and comfortably beat a duffer from 
another club who rashly accepted the challenge. 
Bottled tennis has nm tried, too, and here, 
again, the man with the bottle won. The bottle 


Frexcn members of Parliament apparently do | expert was an [rish ex-champion, and the match, 


not wish to become immortal on a movie film. An 


which took place at Kingston, was against a lady 


enterprising ey ee permission to take | player of quite respectable class. The bottle was 


pictures inside t nch House of Commons, but 


the members flatly refused to appear before the camera. | 
a 


Not to be beaten, however, tho firm arranged 


“Sitting” in the Chamber with actors made up to 


resemble the chief politicians. 
Jack London's Films. 

In common with those of many other celebrated 
authors, Mr. Jack London's best novels are being mado 
into films. Mr. London has granted the privilege 
to one company and now he finds that some other 
concern has already, as he expresses it, “ raided his 
copyrights.” The Sea Wolf, in seven reels, will 
probably reach Britain soon, 
will bear the author's signature and contain pictures 
showing him at his desk. 


Windy Pictures. 

Have you ever wondered why the curtains and 
tablecloth blow about when cottage interiors are shown 
on the pictures ? Why the heroine's hair proves most 
unruly, although she is presumably inside the house. 
The reason is simple. n order to get clear photo- 

scenes are usually staged on a 
platform in the open air. You will notice that only 
two sides of a scene are shown, the other two being 
non-existent. There is no roof above the scene, 
either. The wind therefore blows right across and 
above the artistes whilst they are playing their parts, 
and its frolics are unavoidably photographed. 


Picture Artistes Hurt. 

Two scrious accidents to photoplay artistes must 
be chronicled this week. They are both of recent 
occurrence. An Italian actress named Adriana 
Costamagna was badly clawed and bitten by a leopard. 
She escaped with her life, but is disfigured on her face 
and arms with marks she will carry to her grave. 
The kecpers standing by during the filming of the 

icture were afraid to fire their revolvers for fear of 
hitting the artiste. This accident occurred in Rome, 
the second one happened at Staten Island, U.S.A. 
A picture actor and an aviator ascended in an acro- 
plane and had only travelled up a hundred feet when 
the machine crashed downwards and stuck in some 
mud. Rodman Law, the actor, was not so seriously 
hurt as the unfortunate aviator, who suffered a dislo- 
cated shoulder, broken jaw, and other injuries. 


Romaine Fieiding. 

One of the most versatile men in pictures is Mr. 
Romaine Fielding, who controls Lubins New Mexico 
Company. Firstly, he never seeks outside help in 
the construction of his scenarios, but writes them 
all himself. Secondly, he takes the leading part in all 
his company’s plays, usually preferring to be the 
villain *§ the piece. Thirdly, he is his own producer. 
For a long time his true valuc was not recognised by 
the picture-going public—villains were not usually 
popular—but he is coming into his own, and in a 
recent “ popularity competition ” ho headed the poll 
with more than a million votes to his credit. He is 
a brilliant horseman and revolver shot, maving been 
known to shoot at his fellow players with real bullets 
in order to put “action " into the scene. But first and 
foremost he is an actor of the highest rank. 


a soda-water one, and the result has often been 

cited as a proof that no handicap, however 

severe, can put a really great player ‘off the 
a 


Freak matches of this sort prove what accuracy 
of eye and hand can do, but some curious contests 


are freaks pure and simple. There is a case on 
| record of a five-set tennis match between a life- 


and the genuine film ! 


| 


guardsman in heavy marching order and a player 
mounted on a polo pony—shod with leather shoes 
for the occasion. 

The mounted player won by threa sets to two. 
When the end came the guardsman was so 
exhuusted as to need medical assistance. 

Cricket With a Football. 

Freak football is very rare indeed, as the foot- 
ball authorities would certainly disapprove. But 
a funny blend of footer and cricket brightened 
the sporting records of Yorkshire three or four 
years ago. An Association team of “Old Boys” 
started their training for the season by tackling 
the school first eleven, in what the challengers 
called “ footcricket.” 

Footericket turned out to be cricket played 
with a football instead of the regulation ball. 
the footballing side to meet the ball with their 
shooting boots instead of the regulation bats. 

The game was fast and exciting. Clean bowled 
wickets were out of the question, but mis-kicks 
into the hands of the slips gradually laid most of 
footballers low, while the cricketers mostly fell 
to catches at silly mid-on by the football team’s 
goalkeeper. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire are the home of 
quaint sporting contests. Quite large sums have 
changed hands over watches between champions, 
in the art of balancing a cork on the end of tho 
nose, an art some Northern workmen practise a 
good deal in their spare moments. And curious 
challenges keep appearing at times in the Northern 
sporting press. 

In one recent advertisement the advertiser 
bucked himself for twenty pounds to throw the 
cise of a match-box farther in twenty throws 
than any olher man in England. 


oo 


DovstruL Party (to gentleman): “Can you 
assist me, sir, to a trifle? I'm a stranger in @ 
strange land 15,000 miles from home.” 

Gentleman: “My goodness! Where is your 
home ?” 

Doubtful Party: ‘ Australia.” 

Gentleman-(handing him a copper): “ How do 
you ever expect to get back there %” 

Doubtful Party (balancing the penny): ‘ Well, 
if I don’t do better than this, sir, 1 s’pose 'U have 
to walk.” 


There's a fine football yarn in this week's SCOUT, the best paper for ooys. 
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‘Stars I've Dug 
A 


\, Mr. Ben Nathan zs 


Up 


Some Now 
Famous Music- 
hall Turns, 


« 
= 
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(Mr. Ben Nathan, one of the managing dircctors 
of the London Opera House, where ‘* Come Over Here” 
huss proved the success of the revucs, is one of the best- 
known figures in theatrical circles. As actor, agent, 
and manager, he has been connected with the stage for 
ubnost @ quarter of a century, during which time 
he has come tnto personal contact with practically 
everybody who ts anybody in “ the’ profession.) 

Mr. Cnartie Hanns, the famous war corres- 
}endent, and one of the best-known and most 
popular newspaper men alive, was my fairy .god- 
father. He brought mo out of ‘business in 
Birmingham to the footlights in London. 

I was an amateur comedian in my spare time 
in those days, and it was ‘‘ Charlie” who sang 
my praises to George Edwardes, and persuaded 
~ the Guv'nor” to hear me sing. 

Ceorge Edwardes engaged me at once, giving me 
a three years’ contract at £10 a week for the first 
year, £20 a week for the second, and £30 a weck 
for the third ; and my first professional a pearance 
was in Ruy Blas, at Birmingham, curiously enough. 

Before my contract was up I had fallen in with 
Hugh J. Didcot, and became great friends with 
him. “ Diddy,"’ he was called—I am speaking 
of twenty years ago—and at that time Didcot's 
Agency was the recognised rendezvous of most 
people who “counted” in music-hall circles ; 
and more who hoped to count. 

I Found Loie Fuller, 

Gradually I drifted from the acting to the agenc 
side of the profession, and one of my first finds 
was Loie Fuller, the great “‘ serpentine dancer.” 

Loie Fuller, who was an American, 9 great 
linguist, and one of the most accomplished women 
who ever walked on a wusic-hall stage, was ao 
struggling actress. at first. But she was a very 

good actress, and I was able to get ber an engage- 
ment at the Gaiety at about £4 a week, 


One cf the ten hampers ice are giving array this iecek, 


THIS IS HOW YOU 


You take any one line in this copy of P.W.—it doesn’t matter 
if it is in the reading matter or int advertisoments—and you 
make up a second i to rhyme with it. 

To show you exactly what is meant, you will 1 page 
column 3, ne 5, ty ee "s auto _ 
** You'll do just as you are, only keep that"* 
snd yoa add a second rhyming line, such, for example, as; 

. “ Dangerous hat-pin out of your hat.” : 

You can, if you like, choose your line from one of the titles of 
the articles or stories in this number. Suppose you choose the 
title tu the article on page 578; 

“ Your Clothes Can Make You Tuller.” 
Then you could add the line: 

. * But bad sits make you smaller." 

You may choose a line from the advertisement columns if 
yeu wish, Here is a line takeu from Clarnico’s advertisement 
en page 580, 

‘Always a Great.” 


CHRISTMAS HAMPER LIN 
Column. 


Page........... 


Tagree to abide bis the decision published in“ Pearson's Weeily” an 


on this understanding, and I agree to abide by 
Name ...., 


Address 
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Get PEARSON'S Beok of Fun, 


To win one of these excellent hampers, 
below, and if yours is one of the ten best 
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From that she rose until she could command 
£500 a week! It was a puro accident that set her 
on the road to fame and fortune. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 22. 1213, 


sang it, neither Didcot nor I thought much «i “ 
When we were going out to lunch, however, | 
heard “ Diddy” trying to hum the tunc. Ae 


One day she was rehcarsing a dance in front of a | he had not the slightest car for music the fact ¢, ., 


mirror. She was wearing some sort of loose, 
gauzy material, and it happened that as this 
waved about the electric light struck it and reflected 
a shimmering maze of colours in the looking-glass. 

This suggested the serpentine “ fire’? dance to 
Loie Fuller, a line of business that proved so 
universally popular that when she once went to 
Paris a special living-room had to be built at the 
Folics Bérgeres to protect her from the attentions 
of the frantic mob of her admirers. 

Albert Chevalier was another of my finds. I 
had known him and his work for some time, but 
it took a tremendous amount of persuasion to get 
him to go on the hails. He was very diffident of 
his own powers, and thought that his entertainment 
Was not “‘ strong ” enough for the music-hall stage. 
But I talked him over in the end, and in doing so 
introduced the world’s greatest artiste to the halls. 

I found that splendid showman, Arthur Prince, 
performing with a troupe of pierrots at Llandrindod 
Wells. He was doing a bit of everything, includ- 
ing going round with the hat, but it was his 
ability as a ventriloquist that impressed me most 
and made me bgjng him to London. 


Nearly Lost ‘‘ Tarra-ra-boom-de-ay."” 

The Pavilion was the first hall I offered him to. 
“ Well, we'll book him if he can do what the old 
ventriloquists could do, and that’s throw his 
Voice up to the back of the gallery,” said Mr. Astley, 
the chairman, cautiously. 

‘“T'm afraid he can’t do that—any more than 
the old ventriloquists could,” I said. 

* Then we won't have him,” snapped Mr. Astley. 

Arthur Prince made good almost from his first 
appearance in London, and, later on, when the 
Pavilion people could not do without him, they had 
to pay ten times the salary that they would had 
they closed with my first offer. 

Most music-hall singers have been “ made” by 
one particular song; but the song is sometimes 
not “spotted” on first hearing. We almost lost 
the chance of acting for Lottie Collins and ‘“ Tarra- 
ra-boom-de-ay ” in this way : 

One day, she and her husband came into the 
office with a bundle of songs which they had 
brought from America. ‘“ Tarra-ra-boom-de-ay ” 
was among them, but when Lottic Collins 


me furiously to think. 

“That tune scems to have impressed yin 
I said. ° 

“Yes,” he answered ; “I can’t get it ont ofrey 
head. Look here, we'll send Lottic Collins a « 
and have her up again this afternoon.” 

The result was that, on ‘“ second thought...” 
undertook to book her with “ Tarra-ra-hoo..'. . 
ay,” and that she started to carn £100 . » 
with the song almost at once. 

I used to travel all over the Continent of fu: . 
and America in search of stars, and the |v... 
“ready made” turn I ever discovered was 1, ; 
little Italian town, Salerno, south of Naples. [1s 
a company of dwarfs, with their elephants, hui --, 
ard s0 on; and so unique did I consider the w:. «. 
outfit that I immediately chartered a sj... | 
steamer and sent the dwarfs to America (o (-. 
Hammerstein. He liked the turn to the cx: «; 
of £1,000 a week and all expenses ! 


Let Down by the Dancing Dervish. 

That was decidedly a feather in my cap, bn. 
perhaps to save me from getting a head too 
for my cap—another turn, which I found it - 
Paris Exhibition, proved a dismal failure. ‘{! 
turn was a gentleman—a dancing dervish \' 
accomplished hundreds of the most ania, : 
pirouettes—without stopping—at lightning sj... 

I promptly brought him to London an‘! : 
Palace Theatre, and dear old Charlie Morton. ++. 
was then manager there, boomed him big. 1’. 
alas! on the opening night, my dancing dc:.4 
could not pirouette at all. 

I found out why—the fellow had always perfor, | 
on a level platform previously and the “ish: | 
(slope) of the stage at the Palace upset him i: 
there was a row, and I was hauled up befor ti» 
directors. 

“IT admit he was a failure,” I said in defen. : 
“but as I’ve been booking turns for you for ti: 
years, gentlemen. and this is the first time | \- 
made a mistake, I think you might overlook it. 

Charlic Morton had been badly “ hit,”” but le v 
a sportsman. ‘So do I,” he growled. * (1 
him a cigar and let him go.” 

I took a cigar, and went my way ; if nut rejoicing, 
at any rate relieved. 
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DO YOU WANT AN XMAS HAMPER? 


10 MORE TO BE WON THIS WEEK. 


MAKE A _ LINE-RICK. 


and you add a second line: 
* Mistake tole late.” 

Such a couplet as this we cull a Line-rick. 

Now set to work to make a Line-rick. 

To the readers from whomn the Editor receives what are con- 
sidered to be the ten best Line-ricks will be awurded Christmas 
hampers. 

When sou have chosen your line, write it in full on the coupon 
below, together with the number of page, column, and line, 
then till in your second rhyming line, your name aud address, 
and put it in an envelope addressed to the Editor, Pearson's 
Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and post to arrive 
not later than first post ‘Tuesday morning, November 25th. | 
Mark your envelope ‘Christmas Line-rick No. 4” in the top 
left-hand corner, 

You may send in as many attempts as you like, provided each 
is on a separate coupon. 

Og 


* and to accept it os final, and I enter o 
the conditions printed ia ** Pearson's Weekly.” 


ar - | 
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_ 
ENTRY FEE. = 


We are offering ten hampers every week from now until Christmas. Each hamper contains a plan: 
turkey, a large Christmas pudding, a rich Christmas ‘cake, crackers, preserved fruits, sweetmeats, and -) 
on, which will make your Christmas table a joyous one of the good old-fasbioned sort. : 
all you have to do is to send in a “ Line-rick,” which is explain: 
received, either this week or any week up to Christmas, your nin:-: 
will be announced as one of the winners, and when the time comes a amper will be dispatched to your 
home. There is nothing to pay to join our Christmas club, all you have to do is to go in and win. 


The hawpers are being prepared by Messrs. Lipton Ltd., and are of the best quality throughout. 


RESULT OF CHRISTMAS HAMPER LINE-RICK No. 1, 


A Christmas Hamper has been awardcd 
to each of the following: 
Wm. E. Turner, School Street, Wexford, Ireland 
Miss R. Erskine, Hope Cove, nr. Kingsbridze, Dov » 
Frank Gilbert, East Cross, Tenterden, Kent. 
Mrs. Ethel J. Brocks, 53 Humphrey Street, ‘| 

Trafford, Manchester. 

A. W. Gardner, §1 Manners Road, Southsea. 
Miss H. Lamont, 17 Dundas Street, Edinburgh. 


: KE, M. Townshend, Prince of Wales Rd., Kontish !'o: 


Chas. H. Shone, New Leveson Strect, Longton, 31! -. 
W. Tetley, Vine Cottage, East Brent, Somerset. 


| Miss A. Cook, Poplar Cottage, Middleton Jun’, 


Manchester. 


Here are some very clever Line-ric!¢ 
sent in this week. 

If at first you don’t succeed, Try, try, try 2znin. 

Remenibering there's a “turning ” in the very “ leony 
lane. 

Real love affaira 

Don’t need two chairs, 

To insure a good fire 

Let your policy expire. 

“My name would have great weight,” he said, 

“If my visiting cards were made of lead.” 

A spring of crystal water bubbled at the door 

When father started plumbing it we heard the to. 
roar, 


Mirth and Mystery and puzzie all your friends at Christmas. 
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The Story of a Girl who Tried to get out of Pe . 
Difficulties by Playing Cards and Backing Horses. ‘ Se 


By SIDNEY MATTINGLY, Jte Author of ‘The Terror by Night.” 


THE PLOT AND PLOTTERS. 

HILDA WARREN is a very pretty girl employed, as 
an assistant, at Merton’s Universal Stores. Years 
azo, when her father went to the City every day, they 
were well off. Now, old Mr. Warren never stirs out 
from their dreary lodgings in Battersea, and Hilda is 
his sole support. She finds it a terribly hard stroggle 
to make both ends meet on her tiny wages, especially 
as her father is ill. The doctor tells her he must 
have good food, and a holiday in the country, if he 
is to live. 

CHARLIE MERTON is the son of the proprietor of 
the Universal Stores. He is in love with Hilda, but 
sho shuns him as she has been told that he already 
has a sweetheart and that he flirts with all the pretty 
girls who come to Merton’s, These lies are told 
Hilda by— 

-CORA STAFFORD. Cora worksin the same depart- 
ment as Hilda, and professea to be her friend. She 
really hates Hilda like poison, as she considers that 
the girl bas stolen Charlie Merton’s affections from 
her. She is plotting Milda’s ruin and, with the 
assistance of — 

-MONTAGUE PASSMORE—a man about town, 
with a nico appearance and no reputation, her plot 
seems likely to succeed. Montague Passmore has 
taken a fancy to Hilda. 

DICK WARREN, Hilda’s brother. Mr. Warren will 
not allow Hilda to mention lis name, He eays that 
‘* Dick died four years ago.’’ Though Hilda does not 
know it, Dick was eentenced to a long term of 
imprisonmont for forgcry. Me hs just been released. 

The last few chapters tell how Cora Stafford lures 
Hilda into backing a horse by showing hor a fivo-pound 
note which she says she baa won by following Mr. 
Passmore’s tips. 

Hilda fails, She decides to gamble with her last coins 
—money she owes the landlady. If only the horse wins, 
se can send her father away for his much-needed holiday. 

Montague Passmore executes the bet and, of course, 
their horse loses, 

That same evening, as Hilda reaches home, a messenger 
boy brings a letter for old Mr. Warren. It contains two 
five-pound notes (£10) and ia signed: ‘‘ From a Friend.” 

No sooner has the messenger gone than Cora Stafford 
calls with a note for Hilda from Montague Passmore. 
He apologises for their ill-luck, mentions the £10, which 
ho calls a loan to Hilda, and asks ler to go to Kempton 
Races with him, on the followiug day, to get back their 
lo:ses. IJlilda goes. Financed by Passmore she wins £12 
and has a lovely day. 

he last race over, she journeys back to London in 

Passmore’s luxurious motor-car, to his flat for dinner. 

He ‘has a few friends coming for a game of cards. Hilda 

is to join them. 

(YOU CAN NOW READ ON.) 
CHAPTER VI. 
In His True Colours. 

Ir was half-past six when the motor drew up before 
a lofty block of flats, and Hilda, her blood still tingling 
with the excitements of the afternoon, and her checks 
flushed with the unaccustomed wine, found herself 
being piloted through revolving glass doors into a 
lift, and finally down a carpeted corridor. 

Mr. Passmore halted preety before a door which 
he opencd with a latchkey and, entering, snapped 
on the elcctric light in the hall beyond. 

“Let me help you off with that cloak,” he said, 
laying a hand upon her shoulder. 

As he lipped it off, a sudden self-consciousness 
came over the girl. The cloak which she had 
borrowed from Cora Stafford had hitherto hidden her 
shabbiness, even on the racecourse she had fclt that 
she was no disgrace to the well-groomed man at her 
side. But now that the cloak was removed the 
glare of the electric light showed up cruelly, piteously, 
the threadbare shabbincss of her own clothes. 

She felt suddenly nervous and afraid. Mr. Passmore 
expected some friends to drop in presently; they 
would be people of his worll, not of hers. How 
would she appear among them? She sought about 
in her mind for some excuse to get away, but before 
one came to her Mr. Passmore spoke. He had been 
reading the girl's thoughts, his gaze fixcd devouringly 
upon her flushed checks and frightened eyes. 

“* Look here, Hilda,” he said, *‘ now 1 come to think 
of it, we shall have to sraarten ourselves up a bit. 
Th:se people who're coming in presently are sure to 
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be in evening dress, so I shall have to put on a dinner 
jacket, but I'm afraid there isn’t time for you to go 
to your rooms to change.” 

Mr. Passmore paused and turned away his head 
to hide a smile. He knew well enough that Hilda 
Warren's slender wardrobe was not likely to incluce 
an evening gown. Then suddenly an idea seemed 
to strike him. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “the very thing! 
My sister left some things here that would just about 
fit you—she often stays with me, vou know. You 
must wear them. I ‘Il show you where they are.” 

Too bewildered to utter more than a half-hearted 
protest, Hilda followed him down the passage and into 
a bedroom where a fire was burning brightly, throwing 
a cheerful glow over the room’s luxurious appointments. 

Montague Passmore pulled open the door of a ward- 
robe, unhooked a fleecy gown from a peg, and held 
it up for Hilda's examination. 

“There,” he said, “ get into that as quickly as you 
can and then we'll have dinner before the crowd comes. 
You'll find everything that you want in the chest 
of drawers—all sorts of wonderful things, chiefly 
compoaed of lace and frills, that, I believe, are indis- 
pensable whea you're in evening dress, though J can 
ner make out why, as they aren't supposed to 
show.” 

He laughed unpleasantly, but Hilda hardly heard 
him. For long after the door had closed behind him 
she stood with bright eyes staring at the frock he had 
placed in her hands. It was of the palest pink silk, 
exquisitely soft to the touch, such a «ress as she had 
perhaps dreamed of but never hoped to wear. 

Her nervous fears had left her. Eagerly she began 
to take off the garments that scemed hateful and udlyv 
by comparison with the one before her. As she did 
so she felt that she was becoming a different being 
from the ill-paid, ill-dressed assistant at Merton's 
Stores. 

The luxurious surroundings, the beautiful clothes, 
the money she had won at the races, seemed to be part 
of a new and wonderful life that was opening up 
before her. The twelve sovereigns, her winnings of 
the afternoon, lay in a shining heap on the dressing- 
table, and Mr. Passmore had promised her that this 
was only a beginning, and he would help her to win 
more as easily. 

Even the £10 that he had advanced to make it 
possible for her father to go away for a holiday could 
not damp her spirits. She must repay it, of course, 
but he was in no hurry and had even refused to Ict her 
pay him back at present. 

Hilda was dressed at last in the dainty, delicately 
perfumed garments she found in the chest of drawers 
and in the pink silk gown. As she looked at her 
own reflection in the mirror, an involuntary thought 
came into her mind, and a sudden blush rose to her 
cheeks and spread to her white neck and shoulders. 
She had never worn evening dress before, and what 
she had thought was this, that the one person she would 
have loved to see her in the evening gown was not 
likely to be among Montague Passmore’s guests. Dut 
she crushed the thought upon the threshold of her 
mind; she had decided to banish Charlie Merton 
from her heart for ever. 

There was a sharp knock on the door of her room 
and Mr. Passmore’s voice outside : 

“ Aren't you ready, Hilda? Dinner's coming up.” 

As the girl emerged from her room Passmore could 
hardly suppress an exclamation of surprise. He 
had known Uilda was pretty, but he told himself 
triumphantly that she had surpassed his expectation. 

Once or twice that day, as he had scen how un- 
sophisticated and innocent she was, he had almost 
regretted the money he had Ient her and the other 
money he had spent to insure that she should be his, 
body and soul. é 

He fancied he could have done it for less, and where 
other people were concerned Mr. Passmore knew how 
to be economical. But there was no room in his 
mind for regrets now. A_ strange, exultant spark 
seemed to light up in the depths of his cold eves as 
he drew Hilda’s arm through his and led her to the 
dining-room. 

Dinner—an exquisite little meal. sent up from the 


kitchens that supplied all the flats, was served by a 
pale, foxy-looking man-servant, who seemed to move 
on air, so silently did he come and go. Montague Pass- 
more exerted himself to be charming and listened with 
flattering intcrest to everything she said. 

He no longer strove to veil his looks of admiration : 
more than once Hilda knew she vas blushing as she 
felt his roving eye upon her. 

But a strange recklessness had come over her. The 
glitter of cut glass and silver upon the table, the 
exhilarating thrill of the iced champagne which 
Montague Passmore made her drink in spite of her 
protests, the air of luxury that pervaded the flat, 
seemed part of a dream—she almost expected to 
awake and find herself in the dismal Battersea lodgings 
onee more, face to face with the hunger and despair 
of her old life. But while the dream lasted she resolved 
to enjoy it to the full. 

Dinner was over at last, and by the time that the 
table was cleared the guests had begun to arrive. 
There were four men and a couple of women. Hilda 
was introduced to them, but there was no time for 
aimless conversation. 

All took their seats round the table, cards were 
produced, and the real business of the evening began. 

Hilda's seat was next to Passmore. She had 
whispered to him, with a return of her old nervousness, 
that she did not know how to play, but he laughingly 


assured her that no skill or knowledge was necessary. 


** Baccarat’s just a matter of luck,” he said. ‘* Pere 
haps you'll have beginner's luck at this as well. Any 
how, I'll show you what to do.” 

All round the table the players had produced their 
money, which stood in front of them in litte piles of 
gold and bundles of crisp notes. Hilda produced 
her own precious store of gold, and put it on the table 
in front of ber. 

Then the game began. At first Hilda only com- 
prehended dimly what was being done. She staked 
her moncy on the cards Mr. Passmore told her— 
sometimes she won, sometimes lost. Presently, 
however, she began to understand the game and to 
watch each card as it was turned up with desperate 
intentness. 

Scarcely a word was spoken all round the table. 
The players sat with set faccs and glittering eyes, 
thinking of nothing except the gold they hoped to 
win, and not one among them was more intent and 
earnest than Hilda Warren. 

Once a run of bad luck set in against her ; time after 
time she staked and lost until her capital had dwindled 
to two sovereigns, ‘Then the luck changed, and she won 
back all her losses and several pounds besides. 

The room was swimming before her eyes ; the excite- 
ment of the day had worn her out. Suddenly she 
found herself longing to be able to creep away, change 
into her own clothes, and return to her lodgings. If 
she played on she might lose everything. If she 
could only stop now—— 

She turned to Montague Passmore and laid a hand 
upon his knee. 

“Tam so tired,” she whispered plaintively. ‘Can 
T stop playing 2?” 

Montague Passmore caught her hand between his 
own, and bent towards her, a strange light in his eyes. 

“All right! Il get rid of these people as soon as 
T can,” be muttered. “ But you'll have to take the 
bank first.’ Then he spoke aloud. “It’s past 
eleven—what do you say to one final round and then 
stopping ? It’s Miss Warren's turn to take the bank. 
Come along, Hilda, don't go to sleep. Pass your cash 
over here and I'll deal for you.” : 

Mechanically Hilda obeyed and watched him as he 
dealt the cards. The players on both sides of the table 
staked their money and the cards were turned up. 
The bank had lost. As carelessly as if he had been 
handling so many counters, Montague Passmore paid 
the Josses from Hilda's pile of sovereigns. 

Again the 
curds were dealt, 
and the good 
fortune = which 
earlier in the 
evening had 
‘Jwatched = over 
Hilda again 
‘fiailed her. If 
only she had 
insisted on 
stopping before 
—better still if 
she had never 

layed at all, 
but had rested 
content with her 
as x winnings on the 
Montague Passmove unhookea a fleecy Tavecourse, She 
gown jrom a peg and held it up for saw her little 
Hilda's examination, capital still 
further dim- 
inished; Mr. Passmore dealt the cards again, and 
she tried to take her cyes off the tablo, with its fearful 
fascination. She had tasted already the declirious 
delight of the gambler who wins: she was learning 
now the bitter remorse of the gambler who loses. 
She heard the rustle of cards, the chink of gold, 
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and then as in adream she heard the voice of Montague 
Passmore. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he was saying, ‘‘ that’s 
the tinish. The bank is broken.” . 

The little pile of gold represented all she had 
in the world. It had vanished—every penny was 
lost. 

There was a general stir of players getting up from 
the table, but Hilda did not rise from her chair ; 
she sat dazed and bewildered at the sudden turn of 
fortune. 

Tf only she had never played! If only she had 
insisted on going home ! 

Those two thoughts pulsed madly through her brain. 
Montague Passmore, the other players, everything 
was forgotten, She was conscious of nothing except 
her loss. Suddenly she looked up; the room was 
empty now; Mr. Passmore's guests were taking their 
leave. 

‘Well, good-night, Monty, old boy,” she heard one 
of the men say, “it isn’t often you tum us out as 
early as this—but we understand.” 

There was a general titter, but the words fell mean- 
inglessly on her ears. She had gambled and lost ; 
to-morrow the old life must start again, and all the 
visions of what she would do with the money she had 
won were gone for ever. Worst of all, her debt to 
Mr. Passmore still remained. 

At that moment he returned to the room after seeing 
his guests out. 

Hilda turned to him. 

* I must change my clothes and go home now,” she 
said dully. 

Montague Passmore's only answer was a hard, 
inscrutable smile. He opened the door and took her 
down the passage to the room where she had dressed. 

As Hilda entered, she saw that the fire was still 
burning brightly and that her own clothes, which she 
had left on the bed, had vanished. She turned, and 
saw that Mr. Passmore had followed her into the room. 
A sudden nervousness assailed her. 

* Where are my clothes ?"’ she asked faintly. 

Mr. Passmore came quickly forward. 

* Never mind about them now. You won't want 
them. You are going to stay here the night, of 
course,” 

As he spoke, he came closer, and Hilda was suddenly 
conscious of a hand upon hers, an arm across her 
shoulders, and felt the man’s hot breath upen her 


cheek. 

. “Hilda darling, dear little gir],’ he was saying 
in an altered voice, a voice thick with passion, ‘ can’t 
you see how fond I am of you? There’s no need 
fur you to go back to your rooms. Stay here and let 
me take care of you. ‘These clothes don't belong to 
my sister at all, really ; I bought them for you. You 
shall have everything you want; you've only got to 
avk me.” 

For a moment fear, anger, contempt seemed to 
paralyse her. She had a vision of a white face and of 
eyes on fire with passion very close to her own, and, 
before che could resist, hot kisses were being rained 
upon her forehead, her cheeks, her lips. 

With a stifled ery she tore away th> arm that 
incircled her, a. 
and sprang back 
from the man 
who had insulted 
her. 

Fierce burning 
words rose to her 
lips, tears of 
shamo stood in 
her eyes. ‘This, 
then, was the 
explanation — oi 
Montague Pass- 
more’s kindness 
to her—he 
thought she was 
of the kind who 
are to be bought, 
body and soul, 


for a few sov- % 
ereins. 4 @ 

“Td sooner /, 4 
dic,” she said at “7 am so tired.” Hilda whispered 
last in a strange, plaintively, ‘Can I stop playing?” 
choked voice, 

* than Ict you touch me! Now I know the kind of 
beast you are!” 

Mr. Passmore watched her for a moment as she 
stood there with heaving bosom and flashing eyes. 
Then he lnughed softly. 

“'There’s a pretty picture of injured innocence,” 
he observed. Really you ousht to yo on the stage-— 
you'd make a fortune. But you can't make a fool 
of me like that, my dear. {t's no good making ao 
fuss ; no one can hear you. I don't want to quarrel. 
Give me a kiss and let's bo fricnds. Iti pay you 
much better.” 

He advanced towards her. Hilda, with horror 
written on her face, retreated before him. She was 
tired and worn ont, and for the first time in her 
life she knew what fear meant. It was as if 9 mask 
had fallen from the face of the man before her and 
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she now saw it for the tirst time as it really waz, dis- 
torted with crucl passion and evil desire. - 

The room was swimming before her eves; she felt 
as if she must swoon, when a sudden sound broke upon 
her cars, Montague Passmore heard it as well and 
halted, listening. : 

There were voices in the passage, first that of the 
man-servant who had waited at dinner, and then 
another—a strange, reckless voice which, though 
Hilda did not recoznise it at first, sent a etrange thrill 
through her. 

“You can't possibly see Mr. Passmore to-night, 
sir,” the man-servant was protesting. ‘ He's asleep 
by now.” 

“Rot! -Monte never goes to sleep till two,” said 
the voice of the strangely late visitor. ‘ Anyway, 
you can wake him up. I'm an old pal. He'll see me, 
I know. Goand 
bang on his door 
and tell him 
Dick Warren's 
‘come back and 
wants a few 
words with him. 
That'll fetch 
him ont = fast 
enough.” 

Dick Warren ! 
Her brother! 
No wonder the 
voice had seemed 
familiar. Hilda 
remembcred in a 
flash her father's 
words the day 
With a stifled cry Hilda tore away before : : 

the ct thal inccected her. v "Dick — died 
four years ago!” 

He had spoken those words, although an envelope 
addressed in Dick's handwriting had just been put into 
his hands. What was the mystery? Why should 
he have deceived her? And why should Dick, her 
brother, whom she had not seen for four vears, reappear 
thus mysteriously at midnight in the flat of Montague 
Passmore? ‘The yirl’s senses swam; suddenly the 
room swayed before her eyes, and she would have 
fallen had not Passmore caught her in his arms. 

He placed her on the bed, and tured quickly to 
the door. As he rcached it, there came a loud knock 
upon it, and a voice addressing him : 

“Get up, Montc. I’m Dick Warren come back to 
have a talk with my dear old pal.” 

For a moment Montague Passmore hesitated. His 
pale face had taken on a peculiar yellowish tinge, and 
there was fear in his eyes. But after a moment, 
throwing a last look at the unconscious figare on the 
bed, he went quickly out of the room, carefully shutting 
and locking the door behind him. 


CHAPTER VII. 
The Man from Prison. 

Dick Warren helped himself carelessly to a cigar- 
ette from Montague Passmore’s silver box, and stood 
in front of the tireplace, smoking and examining his 
surroundings with interest. He was shabbily dressed, 
and his face, though roung, had the strange pallor 
that only long continement can bring. 

But although his appearance was euriously out of 
keeping with the gilded elegance of Mr. Passmore’s 
abode, he secmed to feel perfectly at home. 

“ These are good cigarettes, Monte,’ he said, as he 
inhaled the smoke thoughtfully, “‘a bit bettcr than 
the fags you could afford in the old days. You've 
got on in the world <ince then, evidently. Let's see ; 
it was twenty-five bob a week you used to get, wasn't 
it?” 

Montague Passmore was sitting on the edge of the 
table, obviously ill at ease. 

“Something like that, I suppose,” he muttered 
almost sullenly. ‘But you haven't come at this 
hour of the night to remind me of that, I suppose ? 
In fact, can't imagine why you've come at all. Any- 
way, I’m tired, and was just going to bed. I wish 
you'd call to-morrow if you really want to see me 
about anything important,” 

Dick Warren laughed. 

“Call to-morrow! Yes, and find you out! No, 
thanks. I waut to have a talk with you, and there's no 
time like the present.’ He paused and looked round 
the room once more. ‘* Yes,” he went on, ‘as I was 
saying, you've got on during the four years I’ve been— 
er—staving in the country. Smart little flat—runs 
you in for a hundred a year at least. And the funiture 
wasn't givcn awav with a pound of tea either. How 
do y’do it, Monte ?”” 

Passmore flushed angrily, but he controlled himself 
with an effort. 

“I wish you'd say what you want to say and go,” 
he said. “If you've come'to borrow money, why 
don’t you say so? I'm not the sort of chap to forget 
a friend, but vou must see for yourself that it’s rather 
awkward your coming here after—er—after what's 
happened. If you want some cash, F'll do what I can, 
but you mustn't come here again.” 

Dick Warren nodded. 

“Of course 1 quite realise I'm not fit to associate 
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with a duke like you, Monte,” he obsery lo. 
Passmore looked at him suspiciously, but th» »,,:., 
in his tone was so faint that he did not dt; . 
other’s sareasm. “And you needn't hot}- 
Jending me any money,” he went on. Id Beil 
why you taink I shoult want any. I was ‘ 
to have got hold of £5,000, wasn't I? [fo dy 
think I spent all that? You don't get many « 
tunities of shopping at Portland, you know.” 

Mr. Passmore wrigcled uncasily. 

“Well, if you aren't after money, what do + 
want ?” he asked presently. . 

Dick Warren threw his cigarette end into the ds: 
embers of the fire. 

“Tam going to tell you a story,” he said sofi!:, 

“A story! At this time of night!" Mo, 
Passmore threw back his head and lauzhed. ‘fT 
by the fireplace put up his hand. ” 

“Yes, Iam going to tell you a story,” he r: oat? 
“and I think it will interest vou, becaus: it ict) | 
Don't worry ; it won't take long; and I'm sure » 
wouldn't like to miss it. 

“Some time ago—say, four years—there was a i: 
forgery ease in the city. Someone had forecd + 
principal's name to a cheque; it was a big ame is 
sav, £5,000. The business was worked rather noe.) 
The forgery was a clever one ; the cheque was es +] 
by th» office messenger along with several vi, 
ones, and the moncy put in the office safe. Item is | 
there for some days and then disappeared, just bate 
the discovery that the cheque had been forged. \ 
least half a dozen peuple had access to the safe at «: 
time or another, and anyone of them might hay. «.- 
it. ‘ 

“There were all sorts of suspicions and rae: 
about--in fact, you'll remember, Monte, that oven 
were suspected—but one day quite suddenty ab. 
named Warren was arrested. He was only i. 
sixteen; the papers at ths time christened him 1 
‘Boy Forger.” He pleaded ‘Guilty,’ but wots: 
say where the money was. If he had, perhaps ) 
have been let off a bit lighter than he was. I - 
five years.” 

Dick Warren paused to help himself to ay-ih + 
cigarette. Montague Passmore was lookin ai tus 
with a bewildered look: is his fishy eves. He bevan 
think that imprisonment must have touched Uh. bo 
reason. ‘The fear he had flt when he first hows! | 
veice had vanished now. It was evident thit dn. 
suspected nothing. 

“ Five years,” Dick Warren repeated. But 
very kindly ket him out after four on account of + 
behaving himself nicely and calling the wardors * si 
And he did the time more or less cheerfully, fo, 
although he hadn't forged the cheque or hal a veuny 
of the money. Would you like to know why h 
sleaded * Guilty,’ then ? “Til tell you; it was becaus 

e thought his father was the guilty man. Perho:< 
you remember, Monte, that it was you who first po 
the suspicion into my head. 

“ Of course the boy didn't like to think of his old 
dad, that he'd always thought as straight as am. 
starting to go crooked, but, anyway, he made the he-: 
of a bad job, and comforted himeelf with the thou! 

‘ that the el 
chap would hes 
plenty of coh 
to go on with 
While he was: 
quod. 

* He was 4 
bit hurt whe 
his father did 
write to him + 
answer hi 
letters; but © 
was when he + 
out that 
real blow siru * 
him. He fou 
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from Mr. Pasemore’s face. He leaned been livin | 
forward, verty ; they: 

ve starve! i 


his sister, who wasn’t much more than a chi! 
heat gone out to work. And when he went 
their lodgings he found they’d both Icfi to ¢. 
of his way. All the time he'd been thinking his {..i' 
stole the money—his father had thought he'd don: | 
That nearly broke him up, but just then, «!: 
things looked blackest, a stroke of luck ci” 
along.” 

Montague Passmore yawned ostentatiously. ‘I! 
story was really beginning to bore him. 

“Ts there much more ?”” he asked languidlly. 

“Not much. I’m just coming to the interesti 
part. The stroke of luck was that he mct a yirl 
girl who was in the office in the city when the fors:': 

appened. He hardly recognised her at first. Sh° 
been a pretty little thing in those days—rather <i 
and quiet—and now she was dressed in an alarwi’: 
hat with a purple feather and a dress to match, 4! 
her face was all over paint and powder. They b. 
tea together, and she gave him some information '. 
was rather glad to have. This girl was rather a: |! 
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of yours in your twenty-five bob a week days. I 
suppose you know who she was?” 

The bored look had suddenly vanished from Mr. 
Passmore’s face. He leaned forward. 

* I—I don’t know what you're talking about!” he 
stammered uncertainly. 

“That's strange,” pursued the other—“ very 
strange, because from what she told me you scem to 
have known her rather well. Her name is Violet 
Ward, and besides the information I mentioned she’s 
given me some rather interesting documents, Monte. 
You remember the signature on the forged cheque— 
‘Thomas Rockliffe’? Well, she’s given mo some 
sheets of paper on which someone has been practising 
that signature forty or fifty times.” 

Montague Passmore’s face was pale and ghastly now. 
He had to moisten his dry lips with his tongue before 
he could speak. 

* What's all this got to do with me ?”’ he blustcred 
at last. ‘‘ You don’t dare to suggest——" 

I'm not suggesting anything. I’m just telling you 
a story. Violet Ward told me who'd been practising 
‘Thomas Rockliffe’s signature, and she says she’s ready 
to swear to the man in a court of law to-morrow. I 
needn’t tell you his name, Monte, need I?” 

“So it’s blackmail! ’’ Montague Passmore tried to 
laugh scornfully ; but the sound he produced was thin 
and hollow. He pees deeply for a few moments. 
Then he turned his face, distorted with venom and 
passion, towards Dick Warren. ‘* How much do you 
want ?”’ he asked in a low, hard whisper. 

“Til tell you what I want,” said Dick Warren 
sternly. “ 
want to see you 
suffering as I’ve 
suffered. I 
want you to be 
herded with the 
scum of theft 
earth, bullied 
by brutes of 
warders, and 
shut up for 
years like a rat 
in a@ trap. 
want to see 
your hands raw 
with handling a 
pick in the 
quarries, then : 
IT should = be Charhe Merton enieved the room with- 


satisfied.” out ceremony. He did not seem to 
He broke off. notice Dick's presence. 

“ That's what I 

want,” he went on; “ but I'm bound to give you a 


chance of escape. I wouldn't do it myself, but I 
promised the girl; she madc me before she'd tell me 
a thing. You can go free on two conditions—the first 
is that you restore the money or what you've got left. 
The second, that you marry Violet Ward within a 
week.” 

There was a long, tense silence. 

“Tl restore the money. I've been lucky, and I 
can do that all right and still have a bit Icft,” said 
Passmore at length ; ‘* but I can’t marry Violet. Why, 
you know what she is. Don’t drive me to do that, 
Dick ; it isn’t fair. She's nothing but a common girl 
on the streets.” His voice broke off in a whine. 

‘* What if she is? .It’s you that sent her there.” 
Dick’s voice was stern and cold. ‘ Anyway, those 
are the conditions. You can have till to-morrow at 
midday to make up your mind, and it’s no good your 
trying to bolt before then ; if you do, Pll give you away 
at once, and glad to have the chance.” 

He turned on his heel and moved towards the door. 

“ T'll call for your answer at twelve,” he said, * and 
I shall bring Violet with me.” 

As he reached the door there was a sudden knock 
upon it, and Mr. Passmore’s man-servant entered. 

‘Excuse me, sir,” he said, “ but there’s a Mr. 
Merton in the ’all who says as he must see you at once. 
I told ‘im you was engaged.” 

The man was suddenly pushed aside, and Charlie 
Merton entered the room without ceremony. He did 
not scem to notice Dick’s presence, but went straight 
up to Montague Passmore. 

“ I’ve come to ask what you've done with Miss Hilda 
Warren,” he said abruptly. ‘She was with you at 
Kempton Park this afternoon, and hasn't returned to 
her lodgings since. Where is she?” 

(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


“Tuis wireless telegraphy reminds me of a 
groundless quarrel.” 

‘* What possible connection is there between the 
two?” 

“It’s practically having words over nothing.” 


— 


“Wet,” said a farmer to an Irishman who 
was employed on his farm. “‘I heard you had 
a little encounter with my bull yesterday. Who 
came off best ?” 

“ Sure, your honour,’”’ said Pat, “It was a toss 
up.” 
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Bargain Hunting. 

AN amusing story is told in connection with the’ 
early days of Sir J. B. Robinson, the South African 
millionaire, who has been figuring prominently in 
the Law Courts. : 

He was crossing the Vaal River in 1869, lookin 
for diamonds. He asked the natives if they ha 
seen any “ pretty stones,” and at last he found a 
man who had adiamond. It was a small stone, and 
the prospector offered him £10 for it, but he refused 
to part with it. He increased his offer to £12, but 
still the man refused. 

‘* What. will you take for it?’ he was asked. 

“Twenty goats,” was the firm reply ; “ nothing 
ess.”’ 


“T sent off to the nearest farm,” says Sir J. B. 
Robinson, in telling the story, ‘‘ and bought twenty 
goats for £7 10s., and so got possession of my first 
diamond.” 


A Land Tax? 

Ar Walton Heath, where the new Lord Chief 
Justice, Mr. Winston Churchill, and Mr. Lloyd 
George occasionally play golf, they are telling this 
story 

After a particularly muddy round one day Mr. 
Churchill whispered to the L.C.J.: “I say, don’t 
let Lloyd George see you.” 

“Why not?” asked the astonished Lord Chief 
Justice. 

“You've got some land on your boot,” said 
Winston. 


Mixed Identity. 

Lorp Onstow is telling a story of a cattle show | 
he attended, where a bull named after him took 
the first prize. 

After the show his lordship accepted the invitation 
of a well-known stock-breeder to visit his farm, 
and the latter wired to his bailiff to meet a certain 
train, adding: “I am bringing the Earl of Onslow 
with me.” 

Instead of bringing a carriage the bailiff met them 
with a stick and ring and ropes, and all the para- 

hernalia necded for leading an animal home, 

ing under the impression that his master had 
bought the champion bull. He was quite dis- 
appointed when the human Earl arrived instead. 


Nothing To Be Surprised At. 

Mr. Upton Sincxair, the American author who | 
became famous through his exposure of the methods 
of Chicago becf packers, was in this country for some 
time recently, but he has now returned to the States. 

While over here he was telling a story of a game 
of poker in the Wild West. A tenderfoot, looking 
on, saw ono of the players deal himself four aces 
from the bottom of the pack. The tendcrfoot 
whispered indignantly to another onlooker: ‘* Did 
you sce that 2?” 

“What ?”’ asked the other. 

“That swindler dealt himself four accs!"’ the 
tenderfoot hissed. 

“Waal,” was the astonished reply, ‘ wasn’t 
it his deal?” 


How to Tell the Difference. 

Tue discussion in one of the newspapers on 
whether one should use the word “ woman”’ or 
“ lady,” and how onc is to tell the difference, has 
been enlivened by this story :-- 

Two charwomen were discussing somebody else. 

““Yus,” said one, “she’s a lydy, she is. When 
she gits drunk she can take a cab ’ome !” 


Splendid Supers. 

Mr. Ceciu Raetau tells an amusing story in 
connection with Lord Durham, who is the King's 
host this month. " 

When “The Derby Winner,” the first Drury 
Lane melodrama with which Mr. Raleigh was 
ever connected, was being played at the great 
national theatre, Lord. Durham and his brother 
went round behind the scenes to see Mr. Bourchier, 
and the latter brought them both on to the stage 
to introduce them to Mrs. Raleigh. 

At the moment a scene was being set repre- 
senting the paddock at Kpsom on Derby Day. 
The visitors were very interested and rather 
amused by the realistic crowd that began to assemble 
about them on the stage, and by the horses that 
were brought on. Mr. Raleigh noticed that the 


Mrs, Justin Huntly McCarthy has written an uncanny story for 
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scene was rapidly approaching completion, and 
he suddenly had the idea of getting Lord Durhem, 
a Steward of the Jockey Club, to appear in the 
scene. As he talked to them, expleining what 
was going on, he managed to get them to turn 
their backs to the curtain. There he kept them 
until the prompter suddenly exclaimed: “ Clear, 
please!’’ and up went the curtain! 

Lord Durham, glancing over his shoulder, dis- 
covered suddenly that he was in full view of the 
great audience. 

“Good gracious!"’ he gasped. * What shall 
we do?” 

“Keep still,’ Mr. Raleigh whispered. ‘“ Don't 
move, and the audience will think you are 
ordinary supers !”’ 

Telling the story, Mr. Raleigh adds: ‘“‘ They did as 
I suggested ; the audience did as I expected!” 


Twice Dead Already. 

Home Rule, according to Lord Derby, must have 
as many lives as the proverbial cat, for in a recent 
speech he perpetrated this amusing “ bull” :— 

st At the next election,” he said, ‘‘ we have got 
to ve the third, and I hope the last, death-blow 
to Home Rule!” 


The Better Part. 

M. Jean Ricnepin, the famous member of the 
French Academy, who has been praising the much- 
discussed ‘‘ Tango,” says he wants to see a working 
journalist elected to this Academy. 

Once recalls the story of the distinguished French- 
man whose friends were urging him to try to gain 
admission to the Academy. 

“No,” he said, “I am better as I am. If I 
were clected many people would say: ‘ Why is /e 
clected 2?’ Whereas, at present, most pcoplo 
say : ‘ Why isn’t he clected ¢°” 

She Could Lecture Them. 

Mr. Freperick TownseND Martin, whosc 
new book, ‘“ Things I Remember,” has caused a 
good deal of talk, tells a story of a titled lady. 
well-known in Society, with very decided opinions 
on certain subjects. 

One day she was out at lunch, and the conversa- 
tion turned on the pleasures of life. Kveryone 
present gave his or her idea of what constituted 
enjoyment, and, at last, Lady Henry remarked 
in her impressive manner: * For mysclf, I like 
dinners better than anything else!” 

* Dinners!” exclaimed her host in a tone of 
great surprise. ‘“‘My dear Lady Henry, surcly 
you are not a gourmet ?”’ 

* Oh, no.” drawled her ladyship ; ‘ I like dinners 
because I know I am certain to have a man on 
cither side of me who can't get away!” 


ARE YOU AN UPSIDE-DOWNER ? 

Tus case, recently described in the newspapers, 
of a little boy who can only write his letters uj side 
down, and who writes from right to left instead of 
from left to right, is not by any means uniqite. 

Many people are so constituted that they can 
only do certain things backwards, or the wrong 
way round, and as a rule it is only in one particular 
direction that they are thus afflicted. Eddic Burn, 


| the boy mentioned above, is quite a normal child 


in every respect save for his strange habit of writing 
his letters topsy-turvy. 

Curiously enough, just before young Burn's case 
was made public, American doctors were puzling 
over another ‘“ upside-down” boy, named Russecll 
Baker. He is eight years of age, and finds it 
impossible to write like an ordinary person. 

All his letters are written like Eddie Burn’s, but 
he has another peculiarity from which the English 
lad does not suffer. Baker is somewhat musical, 
and has a good voice, but he sings all his high notes 
low, and his low notes high! Apparently, he even 
hears ** backwards,” as it were. 

The medical world was much mystified a few 
years ago by two boys named White, who were 
only able to see when it was dark. During the 
entire day they were practically blind, but as soon 
as night came on, their vision began to improve, 
and when it was very dark their cycsight was 
perfect. Of course. they could not see in pitch 
darkness, but starlight was sufficient for them to 
read any print with case. In fact, a complete 
reversal of the ordinary law of Nature was apparent 
in the lads, and although their parents consulted 
the most eminent oculists, no cure was found 
possible. Strangely enough. these boys were not 
twins, and their parents had quite norma! sight. 


the Christmas NOVEL. 


TuE little Nonconformist chapel in Ashwin 
Street, Dalston, was less crowded than usual on 
Friday evening, December Ist, 1882. 

Among the worshippers was a young man, short 
and sturdily built. He was sitting in a pew by 
himself, and appeared to be following the service 
with every attention. 

But a close observer would have noticed that he 
appeared uncasy. He was constantly shuffling 
in his seat, and he occasionally turned round and 
looked at the worshippers scated behind him. 
The night, though foggy, was very warm for 
December; and, perhaps, the heat of the little 
chapel affected him. . 

At any rate, he opened the window near which 
he was sitting, and for a few minutes he seemed to 
breathe more freely. He joined in the simple 
prayers, and then his old uneasiness appeared 
again. . 

Perhaps the draught from the open window was 
too much for him, for he quickly leaned forward 
and shut it. The close observer would have noticed 
two things, however. First, the young man had 
forgotten to latch the window, and secondly, his 
face bore a sudden smile of satisfaction. 

A few minutes later the service was over, the 
worshippers had dispersed to their homes, and the 
little chapel was in darkness. : 

Newly Married, Eager To Get On. 

At half-past nine that evening P.C. Cole, of the N. 
Division, paraded for night duty at Dalston Police 
Station. oung and enthusiastic, he had not 


very long been in the force, and he was eager | 


to distinguish himself for the sake of his newly 
married wife. 


It was shortly after ten when he reached Ashwin 


Street, and began the task of testing all the doors, 
and noting that everyone had safely shut up 
their lower windows for the night. Nothing sus- 
picious occurred until he reached the little Non- 
conformist chapel, which had held its little band 
of fervent worshippers but a few hours ago. 

By the side of the chapel was a small recess, and 
in this recess was a window. P.C. Cole always 
made a careful point of examining the fastenings 
of this window, for he knew that if anyone did 
attempt to burgle the chapel, which held a quantity 
of valuable communion 
enter by the recess, which offered very little 
opposition to the criminal. 

He silently approached the chapel and flashed 
his lamp into the recess. To his astonishment 
he saw a man already half-way through the window. 
He immediately caught hold of him by the jacket 
und dragged him into the road. 


Shot Through The Left Ear. 

There ensucd a fierce, short struggle. P.C. Cole 
tried all he knew to get hold of his whistle and 
sound the alarm, but his assailant was fighting and 
wriggling to such an extent that it was impossible. 
The constable reached down for bis truncheon. 
As he did so there came a sudden flash and the 
report of a revolver. 

Grimly the constable fought for the possession 
of the weapon, while once more his assailant fired 
and missed. A woman ran screaming across the 
road and disappeared into the darkness. Another 
ran into Dalston Lane to fetch the assistance of the 


Bp olice. 


A third and a fourth time the sound of revolver 
shots crashed through the length of Ashwin Street. 
Shere came a half-stifled groan from the constable, 
the sound of rapidly moving fcet, and then, for a 
moment, silence. 

From Dalston Lane came running several 
constables Icd by a woman. Just past the little 
church they stumbled on the figure of one of their 
comrades. His helmet had fallen off and was 


Chisel 


How a Young Scoundre! Who Murdered a Constable 


at Dalston was Brought to the Scaffold. 
By JOHN LAURENCE, 


lying in the gutter, while a ghastly wound in his 
left ear told them only too plainly that their 
assistance had arrived too late. Aithough he was 
carricd immediatcly to the German Hospital near 
by, he died within an hour without recovering 
consciousncss. 


A search round the scene of the crime revealed | 


a@ number of important clues. First of all the 
murderer's hat in the struggle had fallen off, 


and in his hurry to escape the officers of the Jaw | 


he had left the hat tying in the road. It was an 
ordinary hard, black, felt hat, such as might be 
worn by hundreds of people. There was no name 
on it, however, cither of the owner or of the maker. 
Nor did it on a close examination revcal anything 
out of the ordinary which would serve to trace 
its owner. 

In the recess in the wall of the chapcl was found 
al} inch chisel, a cold chisel, a wedge of the 
pattern used by cabinet-makers, and a lantern. 
‘The latter was just an ordinary lantern which can 
be bought for a few pence at most ironmongers’ 
or oilshops. 

The Word “Rock ’’ On The Chisel. 

Tt was quite clear on examination that the 

window had rot been forced open from the outside. 


It had cither been left open accidentally or somcone | 


had purposely uilone the catch from the inside. 


The latter would have been quite easy for one of the | 


worshippers to do. 

A close search round the scene of the crime 
showed that four shots had been fired. A bullet 
mark was found on the brickwork of No. 3 Ashwin 
Street, and a. second on the gutter-pipe between 
Nos. 3 and 5. A third bullet was found in the 
leather case containing the truncheon. The 
fourth had killed the constable. 

These bullets proved to have been fired from a 
pin-fire revolver of the Lefaucheux pattern. 

On the cold chisel was found scratched the word 
“ Rock.” This was quite roughly done. The 
chisel was the most important clue in the search 
for the murderer, and yet it was not until a year 
aftcr that the police traced the owner of it. 

The final cluc was the cabinet-maker's wedge. 

As luck would have it, P.C. Cobb and Detective 
Brockwell had actually seen the wanted man on 


late, he would certainly | the night of the murder, but had not attached 


much importance to his appearance; but they 
kept him in mind and circulated his description 
as far as they were able to give it. 
Like Bloodhounds On The Trail. 
They described him as a short man, about 5 feet 


4% inches in height, wearing a dark overcoat, - 


rather long, light trousers, and a dark felt hat. 
They had the impression that the murderer had a 
slight moustache. His occupation was probably 
that of a cabinct-rmaker, 

The search that followed, though Jong, was very 
sure. Each clue was followed up and each clue 
in the end pointed to one man. 

We will deal with the clue of the chiscl first, 
because once the owner of it was found, evidence 
for his guilt accunmlated rapidly. 

Shop after shop in and around Dalston, where 
cutlery instruanents were sold, were visited by the 

olice, with no result. Month after month passed 

y and the search continued. One day, however, 
early in 1884, the poliee visited the shop of a Mrs. 
Preston in Old Street Road. 

“Do you sell meny chisels 2?’ asked the detec- 
tive of Mrs. Preston. 

** A few ” she replicd ; “* but we sharpen mtore.”’ 

The detective handed her the chisel found at 
the Nonconformist chapel over a year ago. 

* Have you ever sharpened that 7” he asked. 

Mrs. Preston picked up the teel and immediately 


looked at the part where it narrowed ncar the 
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handle, where, in fact, was scratched the we. J 
“ Rock.” 

“Yes!’ she replicd. “It belongs to a yours 
man named Orrock. I scratched ‘ Rock’ on © 
with a nail. I always mark the chisels that .:.. 
brought to me, so I shall know to whom to ui:. 
them back. ‘Rock’ was cnough to remind :... 
of Orrock.” 

“ What was he like ?’’ asked tho detective. 

“Ob! quite a short man. He's a caljin;. 
maker! I haven't seen him for the last yi, 
however.” : 

The detective hurried away. It did not take }:-4 
long to discover the whereabouts of Orrock, for |. 
was serving a sentence for housebreaking in (1.11. 
bath Fields Prison ! 

Inquiries showed that one of Orrock's grew 
friends at the time of the murder was a man nano! 
Mortimer. He was also in Coldbath Fields Priscn, 
serving twelve months for breaking into a wer- 
house ! ‘ 

P.C. Cobb, who, with Detective Brockwell <aw 1! » 
murderer on the fatal night, interviewed Mortin: :. 
who, when being told that he would be char, 
as an accessory in the murder, promptly toid all !. 
knew. 

“We, ‘Ok.’ (Orrock) and I, saw an advcrti->- 
ment in the Excuasxce aNnp Mart offering te 
sale a revolver,” he said. ‘‘‘ Ok.’ said it wis! 
come in handy if we were copped some night... ! 
went and bought it. Afterwards we prictind 
with it on Tottenham Marshes, firing at a tree. 

“ What was the address where you bought t'- 
revolvor ?”” asked Cobb. 


A Bullet Taken From The Tres. 


“21 Vicarage Road, Park Lane, Tottenham.” 

“Could you show me the tree you andl One 
fired at?” 

“Ves, I think so.” 

Next day, Mortimer, in charge of a wander. vw -s 
taken to Tottenham Marshes and there he poin'::! 
out the spot from where Orrock had tired |: 
practice shots. 

A search on the trunks of the trees scatter | 
round revealed in the bark of one the almost hei. +1 
sears of bullet marks, made by bullets that hb. 
been tired eighteen months. before! From out -f 
the trunk of the tree the constable prised a bul. 
It had been fired from a revolver of the Lefaucheny 
pattern! The bullet cut. from the tree on ‘Totter: 

am Marshes, and the oncs taken from the dea 
constable's head and truncheon case were identical! 

Back to 21 Vicarage Road, Park Lan, 
Tottenham, went P.C. Cobb, and saw Mrs. \. 
who lived there. 

“Do you remember sclling a revolver somctins 
in September, 1882 ? ” she was asked. 

“Yes, I sold it for ten shillings,” she replie!. 
“My hushand was out when the buyer called ‘ 
reply to an advertisement in the Excnance 
Marr. It wasa pin-fire revolver of the Lefauciv .. 
pattern, and was plated with nickel silver.” 


Hanged After Two Years. 

Afterwards Mrs. X. pointed out Orroc! . 
person to whom she had sold the revol\:' : 
Preston also identified him as the owner of tlhe 
chisel with the word ‘* Rock” scratched! on 1. 
A Mr. Pottinger stated that Orrock was by trace 
a cabinet-maker, and had worked for him ivr son. 
time. 

Finally, the hat which was picked upon ve 
scene of the crime was shown to be the hat tht 
Orrock was wearing on the night of the crime! 

The case was complete ! 

On Scptember 19th, 1884, nearly two \"° 
after tho murder of P.C. Cole, Thomas H: 
Orrock stood in the dock before Justice Hi.' 
Hawkins. He pleaded “Not Guilty,” but 1! 
evidence against him was overwhelming. It ««' 
took the jury twenty minutes to bring in | 
verdict that hanged him on October 6th, 18*!. 


(Next week: ‘* The Clue of the Green Baise Mi. . -) 
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AN IMAGINARY HAIRCUT. 

“Ben,” said the customer in the bu: 
shop, ‘“ what are you doing? I fail to hear yu | 
scissors at work on my hair.” 7 

“But, sir,” the barber apologetically voy! ' 
“you see, sir, you have--ahem !—you have \: 
little hair on your head, sir.” 

“Well, what of it 2. 1 pay you my money, 
I?” 

“Yes, sir.” ae 

“Well, then, rattle the scissors over tlie } he 
spot. It’s the only comfort I've gut kf.” 


The Odd Corner in book form. PEARSON’S Bock of Fun, Mirth, and Mystery. On sale at all bookshops. 
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Ge} All Sorts of Ingenious Devices are 
\ now Used by Firemen to Save Life 
and Property. 


Tue damage done to life and property by fire 
becomes less each year, and this desirable state ot 
affairs is not solely due to the advent of fireprocf 
tuildings and the increase of restrictions placed 

’ “~ on the use of inflam- 
mable articles, but to 
a large extent it is 
“7, OWing to the scientific 

y advance of fire fighting. 
Fire is now combated 
P with all manner of 
time and life-saving 
devices and chemical 
appliances which can 
2y keep in check the 
“2 fiercest flames, even 
if they are unable to 
extinguish them. 

By means ct an 
ingenious _ protective 
hose, firemen can now 
approach close to 
pillars of flame and 
deluge them with a 
stream of water. 

The nozzle of this 
hose is so constructed 
that in addition to sending out a column of water 


A hose which forms a circular 

wall of water between the fire- 

man and the flames ts used 

(or fighting fires at close 
quarters, 


at high pressure, it also forms a wide circular wall | 
of water which streams out at right angles to the | 


hose. 

The result of this is 
to place a protective 
shield of water be- 
tween the flames and 
the fireman control- 
ling the hose, and 
thus he is able totake | 
up advantageous § 
positions close to the 
flames without fear of 
being burat or suffo- 
cated by the smoke. 

Incases where burn- 
ing buildings are too 
high or so constructed 
ag to render the use 
of the fire-escape im- 
possible, a new form 
of line-throwing gun 
has recently been in- 
vented to deal with 
such dangerous situa- 
tions. 

A bulleted arrow, to 
which a light line is 
attached, is fired from 
a specially constructed 
gan which is powerful 
enough to send its 
charge on to high roofs 
oc into attic windows. 
Those trapped by the fire can then draw up a 
strong rope or rope ladder by means of the cord 
tired up to them, and thus escape from their 
perilous position. 

The old-fashioned 
\ fire escape is now 
being replaced by 
far more ingenious 
« devices, such as the 
‘Wturn-table fire es- 
Zcape. This appa- 
f ratus is mounted on 
a powerful motor- 
car, and its useful- 
, ness lies in the fact 
‘ that it operates on 

a steel turn-table, 

and can be turned 

and elevated in any 
direction. 

For instance, it 
can be used either 
for life-saving or 
fire-quenching pur- 


A gun which sends a bulleted 

arrow skywards with a cord 

attached saves lives when the 
Sire escape ts useless. 


The turn-tabie fire escape can be 


Faas J in any direction, oe poses. Inthe latter 
a? life-saving purposes or 

suspend yy hth over the CS & fireman as 
flames, where they canhurl water height of fifty feet 


down on the burning building, or more can le 
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swung over the roof of a burning building where 
he can play a powerful jet of water on to the 
flames, 

At the slightest hint of danger he can be swung 
away from the danger zone, and although from 
his lofty povition he has unrivalled opportunitics 
of playing on 
the confla- 
eration, he is 
in no danger 
, from falling 
masonry. 

, It is very 
| possible that 
in the near 
future fire 
engines will 
be obsolete. 
The reason 
for this 
drastic 
change is due 
to a new 
form of fire 
fighting 
which has 
already been 


The five-engine is done away wiih in 
several towns. One central pumping 
station ts erected which is capable of 
hurling over 10,000 gallons of water a 


minute on toa fire through small iron gdonted i 
Bienes canara a ee : Pp in 
pillars erected in the principal streets. various larg 
towns. 


One large pumping station is erected within 
the city, and pipes conducted from it to the princi- 
pal streets and thoroughfares. These pipes end 
in short iron pillars from which s:x nozzles project. 

In the event of fire all that the tiremen have to do 
is to get out lengths 
of hose stored near 
by, fasten them to 
these nozzles, turn on ( * ' 
the water, and the \_‘ 
pumping station does 
the rest. 

Philadelphia has 
such a plant which is 
capable of hurling 
10,000 gallons of water 
a minute against ao 
burning building by 
means of six hoses 
attached to just one 
of these street pillars. 
These powerful jets of 
water can be regulated 
from a weak dribble 
up to a stream of 
water which will tear 
off the iron shutters of 
a six storey building. 
The time and money 
saved by such an 
apparatus is obvious. 

Our chief rivers are now patrolled by fire-fighting 
craft, which are ready, day and night, to rush to 
the scene of riverside outbreaks and hurl thousands 
of gallons of water on the flames. 

The best equipped of these is the fire float Delta 
which patrols the Thames. It is a flat, broad 
vessel, whose deck is covered with a minimum 
of apparatus in order 
that its crew of firemen 
may have plenty of 
room to manceuvre on. 

The powerful motor 
which drives the 
vessel's screws can also 
be coupled to the 
pumps and a discharge 
of well over 1,000 
gallons of water a 
minute can be thrown 
on to a fire. 

Many big business 
houses now draw up 
charts whose purpose 
is to aid fire fighters 
in case of a conflagra- 
tion. These guides 
show the exact nature 
of the building’s in- 
terior, such as the posi- 
tions of the doors, the 
lift shafts, and the 
windows. 

The location of ex- 

losives is marked, and 
the materials of which the floors and walls are con- 
structed is made note of. The exact position of 
valuables and sleeping apartments is also s!:own, 


Fire floats, fitted with pumps 
which lift water from the 


river and hurl it through 
numerous hoses, now patrol 
our chief waterways. 


wares? Tanew 


and sh 
otoners now supply fire chiefs 
with charts containing details 


Many big factor 


concerning the construction 

and position of various doors, 

lift shafts and valuables. 

hese guides are invaluable 
an case of fire, 


Grow With Your Needs ? 


Do you want 
You CAN. 


Do you want to secure a Better 
Position? You CAN. 


Do you want to take up a tine of 
work which will suit you better 
than your present one? You CAN. 


Do you want to acquire, at home 
and in your spare time, the training 
which will make all this possible 
for you? You CAN. 


Do you want tolearn HOW you can? 


All you need do is to mark and post to-day 
the Coupon below, and the I.C.S. will then 
forward you full information as to HOW you 
can qualify yourself for Promotion and Better 
Pay. If only you are ambitious and deter- 
mined the I.C.S. way to Success is open to you. 

What is your ambition? Write to the 
International Correspondence Schools, and 
they will send you the I.C.S. Booklet which 
contains valuable practical advice on the 
chances and prospects for trained men in your 
own line of work, together with a full zyllabus 
and specimen pages and illustrations from I.C.S, 
Instruction Papers of the I.C.S. course best 
suited to your requirements, anda full account 
of what I.C.S. correspondence training really 
is, means, and has accomplished. Together 
with this Booklet the testimony of prominent 
public men and employers and of I.C.S. 
students to the practical and PROFITABLE 
nature of LC S, training. 

Here is an example of the kind of letter 
daily received from I.C.S, students :— 

“It may interes’ you to know that I have 
just obtained a berth in a good commercial 
house in this town through being a Student of 
the I.C.S. 

“Tapplied with over 100 others applicants, and 
when I informed the Manager that I was an 
1.C.S. Student, he did not hesitate at all, but 
said he was delighted and gave me the posi- 
tion at once. 

“He spoke very highly of the L.C.S., and 
said that the LC.S. training was without 
doubt the training.— Frederic A. Hons6n, Selby, 
Yorks.” 

Do not delay the Better Pay Day. 
Write TO-DAY, 
“The Business of the I.C.S. is 
to Raise Salaries.” 


to earn more? 


‘Better Pay Coupon 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE ScHoOLs LTD., 
64e International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


(19 avoid deiay please wse or fuil address.) 
Please send I.C.S. Booklet explaining how I can gaina 
thorough, practical, and up-to-date knowledge of the 
subject Enlore which I have marked X, and so qualify 
for a Secure Position and Better Pay. 

COMMERCIAL TRAINING 


—Business Training —Advertising 
—Seskheepinz —Show Card Writing 
—Salesmanship low Dressing 


—Wind 
TECHNICAL TRAINING 


—Boiler Engineering —Shop Practice 


—Marine Engineering — Foundry Work 

—Gas Power Engineering —Electrica! Engineering 
—Motor Engineering —Electric Traction 
—Cotton Manufacturing —Electric Lighting 
—Woollen Manufacturing ~ Architecture 


— Contracting and Buildi 
— Structural Engineering” 


—Mechanical Engineering --Concrete neering 

—Draughtsmanship —Quantity Surveying 

Peery | ra iat aes se En 

—Sheet Meta’ C) --Domestic Engineering 
VARIOUS 

—lIHustrating —French, German, 

—Designin Spanish, Italian 

—Applied ~-Agriculture, Poultry 


Farming 
BMany ot).er courses tv choore froin 


NAmMe ...c00 -e.cccccressesseees: asa daiscbsedseouabeueteusoabeueessasteioncss, 


Address 


An article in this week's SCOUT describes some easy conjuring tricks for puzzling your friends at Christmas. 
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Another Great Football Offer this Week. 


£400 £300£200 £100 


FOR Fon FoR 
20 CORRECT RESULTS. 19 CORRECT RESULTS. 18 CORRECT RESULTS. 


This week we are putting another splendid football contest before our readers. 
Below, you will find a list of matches taking place on Saturday, November 29th. 
will award the splendid prize of £500. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 
the prize of £400 will be awarded to the compe 


FOR 
17 CORRECT RESULTS. 


We are againoffering prizes of £500, £400, £300, £200, £106. 
To the competitor who forecasts all these matches correctly we 
Should no competitor forecast all the matches correctly, 
titor—or competitors—sending in a coupon containing nineteen correct results. Should this 


For 16 CORRECT RESULTS 


or the most nearly correct cou; - 


prize not be won, the sum of £300 will be awarded to the compstitor—or competitors—sending In a coupon containing eighteen correct results. 


Again, shouldthis prize not be carried off, the prize of £200 will be 
seventeen correct results. In the unlikely event of this prize not bel: 
—sending in a coupon containing sixteen correct results, or the most nearly correct coupon. 


NoGoals. No Entry Fee. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


On the entry form opposite you will find the 
mames of the clubs taking part in matches 
to be played on Saturday, Nov. 29th. 

You have first of all to make yourself 
acquainted with the records and capabilities 
of the various clubs, and decide in each case 
which club you think will win. Then drawa 
line in ink through the name of the club 
which you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, 
any of the matches will result in a draw, then 
leave in names of both teams. 


This Football Skill Competition has been devised for 
the amusement of the many tens of thousands of our 
readers who take a keen interest in Association Foot- 

and to enable them to put their knowledge to 
good account. The prizes offered are enumerated above 
and the task set enables competitors to display their skill 
- following up football, and also fosters their interest in 
the game. 

It so frequently happens that the success of a team is 
scriously affec' by the presence or absence of one 
particular player or yy other local conditions. In order, 
therefore, .to enable individual competitors .to exercise 
their football skill and knowledge to the fullest extent we 
permit them to send in more than one entry form where 
they consider it necessary. 

Any number of persons can inclose their coupons in one 
envelope, provided the proper amount of postage is affixed. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1, The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out. Where you forecast a draw 
don't cross out either. 

2. Names and addresses must be written in ink in the 
space provided. Typewriting and blacklead pencil 
cannot be accepted. 


When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out Closing Date, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28th. he 


FOOTER FACTS AND FANCIES. 
Cp Topical Fosthel Gouin, ' = 


Tue Jubilee Banquet of the Football Association was 
an aoe tk celebration of the progressional march of 
Kinz Football. 

Fifty years ago a few foo:ball enthusiasts met in the 
Freemasons’ Tavern to form a set of rules for the regu- 
lation of the winter game, and at the Holborn Restau- 
rant on November 3rd, not far from the original place 
where the first legislators had met, representatives from 
twenty nations were present to do honour to the F.A., 
and to chronicle the marvellous progress of Kivg Football 
Curing the last half century. 

Lord Kinnaird, the hero of nine Cup finale and the 
holder of five winning medals, presided, and among the 
xuests were men who had played for England forty years 
ago. Only two, however, were present of the original 
members of the F.A.—Mr. E. C. Morley and Mr. 
M’Kenzie. One of the most pleasing functions of an 
eventful evening was the presentation of silver caskets 
by Lord Kiunaird to these two stalwarts of the game. 

Surprising Figures. 

Fifty years ago the Football Association started with a 
membership of eleven clubs; to-day there are seventy- 
two affiliated Associations and over 13,000 clubs. The 
players number about 1,000,000, but the surprising fact 
is that only 5,000 out of this number are registered pro- 
fessionals. These are figures which talk. 

The only regretful note which was sounded throughout 
the whole evening, was the announcement that the nego- 
tittions between the A.F.A. and the F.A. were not 
concluded, and that the question of reconciliation was 
still a matter of the future. 


The Cup Final. 

The Lord Mayor of London, at the banquet, said he 
hoped that the association which had existed between 
the F.A. and the Crystal Palace would long be continued. 
But the ink had har i 


Hints on 


ly dried on the paper announcing his | 1 


and place it in an envelope addressed to tho Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘Football Ne. 13 ” in 
the top left-hand corner. All attempts must arrive 
not later than first post, Friday, Nov. 28th. 
Cothpetitors may send in as many entry forms as they 
wish, and any number of persons can inclose their 
coupons in one envelope, provided the proper amount 
of postage is affixed. 


5. The prize of £500 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom the Editor receives a coupon containing 


twenty correct results. Should nocompetitor forecast |. 


all the matches correctly, the prize of £400 will 
be awarded to the competitor sending in o coupon 
containing nineteen correct results. Should this prize 
not be won, the sum of will be awarded 
to the competitor sending in a coupon containing 
eighteen correct results. Should this prize not be 
carried off, £200 will be paid to the competitor 
sending in @ coupon containing seventeen correct 
results. In the event of this prize not being won, 
the sum of £100 will be awarded to the competitor 
eending in a coupon containing sixteen correct results 
or the most nearly correct coupon. Jn the event of 
ties in any one of the above offers, the amount of the 
prize will be orally divided amongst the succeasfal 
competitors. Only one of these prizes, whatever the 
amount, will be paid. 


6. The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY will accept 
no responsibility in regard-to the loss or non deka 
of any attempt submitted, and proof of posting wi 
not be accepted as proof of receipt. 


7. The Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY does not 
assume any responsibility for any alterations that may 
be made in the fixtures given in the entry form. 


8. Nocorrespondence will be entered into in connection- 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored, 

9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only, 


10. No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 
eligible for this competition. 


speech, when it became known that the nest Final 
would not take pluce at the Crystal Palace.’ 

This is all very regretful, especially considering the fact 
that on the same day it was announced that the Queen’s 
Park Club had mads arrangements to further increase the 
accommodation of what is at present the largest ground 
in the United Kingdom. 

If a Glasgow club can maintain so magnificent 2 ground 
as Hampden Park, surely it should not be beyund the 
powers of some of our English clubs to provide a ground 
capable of holding 150,000. Perhaps they manage these 
for better in Scotland. Anyway, if the worst happens, 
the F.A. can fall back for the next Final on this famous 
inclosare. It would be somewhat remarkable to sce a Final 
of the Football Association Cup take place in Glasgow, 
but if a semi-final for the same trophy could be played 
in Edinburgh, why not a Final in Glasgow ? 


Hints on Coupon No. 13. 

West Bromwich Albion will mect Everton with 
any amount of confidence, as their home record is so far 
mementsle, only three goals being registered againat 
them. 

Sunderland haven't forgotten what happened in their 
match with Sheffield Wednesday in the Yorkshire 
town two years ago, for ‘‘ The Cuttera’’ defeated them by 
e@.ght clear goals, The Wearsiders have done nothing to 
avenge the debacle up to now, for last scaso. honours 
were easy. 

Bolton Wanderers are playing in ‘remarkably fine 
form this seasou, and are figuring very prominently near 
tho head of the table. The game with Black 

vers will certainly bo a battle of this season’s giants, 
for both teams are exhibiting signs that the highest 
honours may fall to either of them. 
elsea have at last run into winning form, winnin 
their last three home matches rather easily, but Bradfo: 
City have not yet been able to win a game away from 


Valley Parade. 

4 Oldham pniatle ane ry had to acknowledge 
efeat at home in their last four engagements with 

Manchester City. aie ; 
Derby County seem to show their best form on 

Opponents’ grounds, and the engagement with the League 

eaders at Manchester is sure to provide a keen struggle. 


£2 A WEEK 


FOR FIVE YEARS 


+ 


is the FIRST 
P R IZE for 


naid to the competitor—or competitors—sending in a coupon containing 
ing won, we will pay the prize of £100 to the competitor—or competitors 
Only one prize, whatever the amount, will be paid. 


You may Send as Many Attempts as You Like. 


t” PEARSON'S FOOTBALL CONTEST.—No. 13} 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Nov. 29th 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing v1.41. 
For a draw don’t cross out either. 


West Bromwich A. (0) v. Everton (0) 
Sheffield Wed. (1) v. Sunderland (2) 
Bolton Wanderers (i). v. Blackburn Rovers :1) 
Chelsea (0) v. Bradford City (3) 
Oldham Athletic (2) v. Manchester City :1) 
Manchester United (4) v. Derby County (0, 
Burnley (—) v. Sheffield United :--) 
Preston North End (—) v. Middlesbrough (—) 
Newcastle United (2) v. Aston Villa (3) 


Liverpool (4) v. Tottenham Hotspur :1) 
Birmingham (2) v. Grimsby Town (1) 
Bristol City (—) v. Woolwich Arsenal! ‘—) 
Clapton Orient (1) v. Blackpool (0) 
Leicester Fosse (3) v. Hull City (2) 
Bradford (3) v. Bury (1) 

Notts County (—) v. Barnsley (—) 


Wolverhampton W. (2) v. Fulham (1) 
Exeter City (3) v. Queen’s Park R. (1) 
Northampton (4) v. West Ham United :3) 
Portsmouth (1) v. Swindon (2) 
Matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 

l agree to abide by the decision published in  Pearsin': 
Weekly,’ and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 
this understanding, and I agree to abide by the conditicus 
printed in “ Pearson's Weekly.” 


Signature.n.ccccccccccces sin icainnnasvsioswareeelrcaeeaRe r 
Add reSS...c0ccecceeeess ATAPI Miotacesimevaemmien as 7 


The figures which follow the names of the clubs denote 

the number of goals scored in the corresponding match 

last season. Where no Agures are given the clubs did 
not meet, 
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Sheffield United are due at Turf Moor, and w: 
extend Burnley to the fullest extent. Few clubs. } :. 
ever, take points away from that particular inclosure. 

eston North ena meet their neighbours in 1 
fortune at Deepdale on November 29th, for Middlesbr: 
are as near the foot of the table as Preston will allow. 

Although Newcastle United are at present. ||. 
ing a lowly position in the table, it should be remici.t::. : 
that they have only lost two engagements at hom.. «: 
that by the odd goal in each instance. The Cupliuli: 
should give them a good game on November 29th. 

The meeting of Liverpool and Tottenham Hot. 

ur at Anfield Road brings together on of the olde:: 
clubs in the League and the youngest, Of the last four gan. > 
played on Mersey-side, each side can claim two victories. 

Bristol City and Woolwich Arsenal will be abi: 
to renew acquaintance on November 29th at Brite, 
They have not met for two seasons, as the W esterne: 
lost their place in the ‘‘ Upper Circle”? in 1911. 'T)::: : 
the Arsenal’s first season in the ‘‘Second Chaml- 
since 1903-04. 

With one exception, the last four matches played at ©! 
neux Grounds between Wolverhampton Wandere:: 
and Palham have been very close affairs, and on twoo 
sions the West Londoners have brought away a point »«° - 
them. It is something of a coinc’dence that the scor< 
tho home and away games in 1909-10 were 1—1 and (-' 
and in 1911-12 they were exactly similar. Last sca:ou * 
home team triumphed in each case. 

Exeter City are pees warm stuff at St. Jan. 
Park, and it has proved the burial-place o* many cheng: 
hopes, but Queen’s Park Rangers generally ° 
“the Grecians '’ something to do when they meet. 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST No. ¢ 


Matches played on Saturday. Nov. !s'. 


Ix this contest the consolation prize of £100 
been divided among the following competitors. U 
of whom sent in a coupon containing three misti: 

Thos. SutcuiFFe, 707 Greendale View, Burnley. 
no Little Berkhamsted, near Ier.: 

crts. 


Coupon above turn to page 584 ani 
win a “Middles” prize. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 22, 1913, 
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The Confidence Man 
is at Work amongst 
the Britishers Bound 
for the Colonies, 


“ Anp now I've only threc-and-six to see me 
through to Winnipeg! Of course, I was a fool; 
but how was I to know the man was a ‘crook’ ?” 

The young emigrant who spoke was booked to 
gail for Canada on one of the big liners. While 
waiting for the ship to sail from the Liverpool 
Docks he took a stroll through the streets with a 
friend who had come to see him off. 

When some little distance from the ship they 
were accosted by a well-dressed man, who asked 
them the way to the very vessel by which the 
emigrant was to sail. A conversation was started 
about Canada, and as the stranger could tel! them 
ull about the Dominion the two young men were 
eager listeners. 

“ I've got a couple of prize atud horses on that 
ship.” said the stranger, ‘and I'm worried about 
them They are very valuable and | want to 
insure them, but before I can do so I've got to 
find a man to travel with them.” 

The young emigrant, a country boy, was rather 
proud of his acquaintance with the management 
of horses, and told the stranger that he was an 
experienced farm hand. 

“In that case,” said the horse-owner, “ you're 
the very man I'm looking for. I don’t want to 
pay a man’s passage to Canada and back. but as 
you are going I'll give you five pounds to look 
after those horses for me. I think the insurance 
company wil! accept you, but we'll go along and 
see. Their agent is now in the hotel. and we can 
talk the matter over with him.” 

Puts the Fiver in an Envelope. 

The prospect of earning five pounds for very 
little work, while enjoying a nice sea trip, so 
appealed to the emigrant that he readily agreed 
to the proposition, and when a little later the 
party met the “:msurance agent,” and that indi- 
vidual seemed doubtful about the emigrant’s 
capacity for the job, the young man madefa strong 
spp to be given charge of the horses. Eventu- 
ally the “agent” agreed to accept the emigrant 
as a responsible guardian of the horses, and, pro- 
mising to get the insurance oe ready at once, 
dropped out of the play. The confidence man 
entered again. 

“Now that's fixed up I feel better,” he said. 
“ Here’s your fiver; but bold on, I don’t know 
you very well, and I must have some guarantee 
that you will look after the horses.” 

The confidence man seemed to be genuinely 
suspicious that he was to be robbed. ‘I tell you 
what's fair,” he added, “I'll put this note in an 
envelope, and you put up a similar amount. I 
know the captain of the ship, and we'll give him 
the money. If hé is satisfied at the end of the 
voyage, he'l! give you:the lot; if not, you only 
get your own money back.” 

This proposition seemed obviously fair, and 
almost without hesitation the emigrant handed 
over five pounds in gold and silver. It was 
near!y all be possessed. He saw the money 
placed in the envelope and the package sealed. 

Then the thought occurred to his frrend that 
they might as well hold the money till they got 
on board. 

Good-Bye to the Money. 

The friend euggested this, and all suspicion 
was dissipated from their minds when the “ horse- 
owner ” readily agreed, and took from his pocket 
what appeared to be the identica! packet of 
money. 

Immediately afterwards the confidence man 
found tbat he had to consult tne insurance agent 
about the policy on the horses. He told the two 
youths to go down to the ship, where he would 
meet them in a few minutes, and went back to the 
hotel. 

He was not seen again. 

He had “switched” the envelopes, and that 
which the emigrant opened on board the ship in 
the presence of his friend contained a sheet of 
rote-paper and sevenpence in coppers. 

Another trick which confidence men work very 
successfully among emigrants is that in which 
un aid man, or someone disguised as such, begs, 


‘ . . 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
pay begs, his victim to take charge of a 
arge sum of money for the voyage, and finishes 
up by taking permanent charge of whatever 
wealth the emigrant may possess. 

A young farmer, determined to start for him- 
self in Australia, boarded a ship at Tilbury. He 
had about £50 in his possession, and did not 
believe that the best place for the money was the 

urser’s safe. On board he met anold man, who 

looked as guileless and as innocent as a babe. 
He was also going to Australia, and confided to 
the farmer that he had several hundred pounds 
in his pockets. He said it in such a way, and 
was s0 obviously nervous about it, that his confi- 
dante actually warned him to place it in safe- 
keeping. 

How the Farmer Was Taken In. 

“T should do so,” the old man agreed, ‘but 
what can | do? I have never travelled before, 
and don't know anybody on board.” He became 
quite agitated over the matter, and worked the 
conversation up so nicely that presently, when he 
urged the farmer to take charge of his money, the 
emigrant felt it to be his duty, and an act of 
charity also, to accept the yesponsibility for 
guarding the old chap’s funds. When this 
decision was arrived at, the old man was first of 
al! joyful, and then grew strangely suspicious. 
He almost accused kis newly tound friend of 
being a confidence man. 

“ Look here,” he said, producing a roll of notes 
and a bag of supposed sovereigns, " I've got £300 
pounds. If 1 give you that you might be robbed, 
and—and I’ve only just met you. Wouldn't it be 
safer if we put our money together in this bag 
and gave it to the purser?” 

He explained that he had heard the purser took 
charge of passengers’ money. To cut the story 
short, the farmer added his £50 to the old man’s 
wealth. the old man’s trembling fingers fumbled 
with the money in the bag, and finally the 
emigrant found himself in possession of what he 
supposed to be the united wealth ot the two. 

‘The old man had the key of the bag, and walked 
off to interview the purser. The ship sailed, and 
when the emigrant himself, alarmed at the non- 
appearance of the old man, went to the purser 
and told his story, that officer smiled. 

* You have the money witb you?" he asked. 

“Yos," was the confident answer, “and mine 
is with it. You had better take charge of 
it.” 

Only a Stone in the Bag. 

The purser took the bag, produced a knife, and 
started to cut the bag open. 

“What's the matter?" asked the emigrant. 

“ Matter?" repeated the purser. ‘“ There’s a 
stone and a silk handkerchief in this bag, and 
nothing else.” 

He was right. The old man was one of the 
cleverest contidence men “ at the game.” He had 
performed a sleight-of-hand trick on the un- 
suspecting emigrant, and had walked off the ship 
before she sailed, to enjoy an easily gained £50. 

There are many other tricks continually being 
played on confiding emigrants. The basis of the 
swindle is the same in all cases, though the 
method of working the trick, and the story told, 
may differ considerably. 

A feeling of implicit trust is engendered, and 
then by sleight-of-hand, a plausible excuse for 
disappearance whén the money is handed over, or 
by brazen theft, frequently uccompanied by 
violence, the unsuspecting victim is relieved of 
his money, 

A great many cases of heartless robbery are 
never reported, because the victims of them are 
too ashamed of their own folly and gullibility to 
make their losses public and themselves subjects 
of unthinking hilarity among their acquaintances. 


WHAT HE THOUGHT. 

RECENTLY, two gentlemen, driving along in a 
waggonette, were smoking, when a spark falling 
from one of their cigars set fire to some straw at 
the bottom. The flames soon drove them from 
their seats; and, while they were busy extinguishing 
the fire, a countryman, who had for some time 
been following them on horseback, alighted to 
assist them 

“T have been watching the smoke for some time,” 
said he. 

“Why, then, did you not give us notice 1’ asked 
the travellers. 
* “Well,” responded the man, “ there are so many 
new-fangled notions nowadays, 1 thought you were 
going by steam.” 
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THIS SENSATIONAL 
NEW BOOK 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 


a The, event of the publishing season, so far a3 Health 

ty F, urity @re concerned, 1s the publication of the 
— ard work on Marriage, by Mr. A. Denrison Light. 
tictPPearance at the present moment is especially 
imely, in view of the startling evidence given betore 
the Royal Commission on Divorce. 

Mr. Light hag already made his fame as a vigorous, 
prsinal, and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in 

1s ‘* Marriage: Before—and After,” he hae surpassed 
all his former efforte, and achieved hie masterpiece. 

Marriage: Betore—and After,” 13 a splendid piccs 
of work. which every man or woman already married 
or Po onpiating eee should read. 

iting in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, 

and scorning all prudish notions of unhealthy ioc: 

modesty, the author deafs with the great eubject of 

Marriage 1n the most comprehensive and tascinating 

Seen be ae to as — whether male or temals, 
information, hints, an vl sib} 

obtain Parag d advice impossible 

he necessity of such a book as thig has long been {e! 

The eubscct of Marriage lies at the very touneton 
ot the national well-being, and the union of a man ana 
a@ woman "for bettcr or woree”’ is tho most important 
event in tha life of any individual, the climax of human 
existence Upon its results depend the future of the 
race and the hapriness of the individuals concerned 

Such an event demands, therefore, the most careful 
preparation on the purt of those who contemplate enter- 
a into the state of matrimony. 

t also demands that those men and women already 
marned should take eteps to ascertain tho very best 
course tl pursue affer marriage. They cannot find these 
pa out for (hemes ives They must ne upon the 

errence Of others, experience always i 
on, oc celicate asublect ee this oe aimenlt: to eet 

arriage: Beforc—and After" tells yo 
want to know about these most important ee ie 

It contains the accumulated knowledge of the best 
brains in the world on this question, knowledge hitherto 
unobtainable except in very expensive medical works 

It shows how in young men thoughtiessness and want 
ch pnomedee is responsible for untold matrimonia: 
\ ay shoes aise Load ignoraase ts ike case of voung 
women, too, has led to unspeakable suficring 2 : 
wrecking disasters saikaiious 

And it helps you to avoid al] these troubles 

Skilfully the author guides lis readera past ths 
treacherous enares and pitfalls that lio about the pati: 
of the unwary wedded. and showa how they can be 
avoided, and miarita! comfort ond cnjoyment greatl 
increased 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains aleo how the result of following certain 
Tules is geen 1n better home life, healthier offspring, aud 
enhanced happiness ‘ 

For obvious reasons the complete contents of this book 
cannot be summarised here Jn the following ehort 
6ynopsis eome o! the most important and valuable parts 
of this work are necessarily left out. But enough 
remains to give you eome idea of what this great book 
is hke, and by sending to the address below you can 
read the whole work from first to last in your own 
private time. 

Here is just the bare outline of what this book ig— 
the ekeleton stmpped, as it were, of its flesh, 


CHAPTER 1—The Future of the child —Dreadful ordeals.— Purpose of 
A la) 


uthor 
CHAPTER II —Age at which to marry —Resu't of early and late mar- 
riages.— Cumpe parents.— What a physician aiys.—D sparity in ages.— 
Relistor. ana marriaye.— Liw of choice. —Prnysic siattributes in parents. 
Love —Huw not to be isied.—Women who break 
—Whe: 
“t: 


oto marry. 
$8. Its use and nbnse —Wrong habit?.—Con- 


wish to becom father’s influence —Rules for wornen, 
etc.(a most valuable cospier this, which oi) married people ought +9 
CHAPTER V.—Mainly about the Baby and nursicg 

CHAPTER VE.-The law of the Husband -The tnsband'< duty, ete 
CHAPTER VIL.—The law of tue Wife.—Tie wife's du-y. - Marital Rights, 
CHAPTER VIII —Sabjocts of which more nigh: be eatd. 

Thie wonderfully interesting and informative book 
ought to be read and studied by every young man anid 
young lady engagcd to Le marricd as well as by those 
who are already married Marrned men and women 
must read this book, and those contemplating marriags 
ought to read it 

rite, then. for this book now 

Seldom have deiicat? subjects been cealt with in go 
sensible? uncon:promisingly @ way, 

There 13 no shutHing or beating about the bush hero, 
but a etraightforward explanation of matters usuaily 
kept secret. an explanation which everyone can follow 
and underetaud, and which gives the most valuabls 
assistance to all married couples and to alj who are 
hoping to shortly merge their destinics into another's 

Pe demand for copies of this book has been eo 
enormous that we are scarcely able to print quickiy 
enough, and the donger is that the fourth cditioa will 
be cold out within a few days 

Make eure of getting your copy, then, Ly writing for 
it now : 

Fill up this coupon and post it off. By return this 
book will] be gent sou under plain cover. 


COUPON. 
To the Health ana Vim Publishing Co., _ 
109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St. Loudon, E.C. 
Dear Sirs, 
I enclose 1s. 2d. Please send me post free by return vce 
copy of * Marriage: Before—and After.” 
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Pegoud, the daring French fiyer, tells you how he flies upside down, in the Christmas ROYAL. Ont oa Satirds7. 
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1 MAKE MODELS FOR JURIES. 


. Mr. J. B. Thorp Tells You About His 
Unusual Profession. 

Tue Court had risen. The jury bad given their 
verdict, guided largely by a neat little model, which 
showed the exact positions of plaintiff and defendant 
at the time of the accident. This had been made 
by Mr. John B. Thorp, the well-known modeller, 
who readily consented to chat about his work, 
when approached by Mr. P. Doubleyou. 

“Every year,” said Mr. Thorp, “ the Courts are 
occupied with law cases in which it is essential that 
the judge and jury shall thoroughly understand 
the situation of the ground or buildings connected 
with the dispute before them. But it is impossible 
to take these gentlemen all over the country in order 
to show them the particular district in question. 

“ Hotels, villas, cottages, churches, and some- 
times sections of the high road whcre some accident 
has occurred, these are a few of the objects which 
a have had to reconstruct during the past thirty 
years. They are made out of wood and cardboard, 
for the most partsand it is, of course, necessary that 
each model shall be built absolutely to scale, so that 
a just verdict is obtained in each case. 

“Numerous are the instances in which these 
models of mine have been the means of settling law 
suits. : 

“ One of my biggest pieces of work in recent years 
was in connection with the National Telephone 
Company's arbitration case in 1911. I was then 
commissioned to produce a model for the company, 
showing every method of running telephone wires, 
both overhead and underground; and this was 
completed within one month. 

My Mode! Blamed the Coachman. 

‘* A few years ago a coaching accident took place 
near Lymington. Just after turning into the main 
road, a coach was upset, the party being tossed into 
a ditch. One of the injured passengers thereupon 
determined to bring an action against the borough 
Council, and my services as a modeller were enlisted. 

‘*T, therefore, visited the scene of the accident, 
and produced the necessary model, made exactly 
toscale, for the guidance of the jury. The plaintiff's 
contention was that the arch of the roadway was 
wrongly placed, and that, therefore, the coach had 
been upset. But, after inspecting my model, the 
jury were of opinion that at this part of the road 
careful driving was essential, and the blame rested 
on the driver of the coach, so that the borough 
Council won the day. 

“The question at ‘ Ancient Lights,’ when before 
the Courts, is one that very often calls for the help 
of a model ; while a street collision is another matter 
which can be made pretty clear by the production 
of an ‘ exhibit ’ illustrating the accident. 

‘“* The Coronation procession gave rise toa dispute 
about the stand at St. Clement Danes, in the Strand, 
some sightseers who occupied the back seats in this 
stand alleging that they could see nothing. 
Accordingly, I was instructed to make a model of 
the stand in question. 

For a Disappointed Young Man. 

“On one occasion a young man asked me to 
construct a model, from photographs, of a Canadian 
farmhouse. When the model was complete he had 
it photographed from every possible point of view. 
Then he sat down and began writing on the backs of 
the photographs. While thus engaged he drop 
one on my office floor, and as I picked it up for him 
I could not help seeing the words he written, 
which were these : This was yours if you had 
mariicd me.’ He asked me to destroy the model 
when it had been photographed. \ 

‘“*On another occasion I was commissioned 
prepare the model of a pretty house, afterwards 
fitting it with electric lights. The idea was that it 
should form a table decoration, and very nice it 
looked, too, with the lights shining out through the 
little windows. 

‘From what I have said you will see that I do 
not confine myself to making models for legal cases 
only. In fact, I have made a special study of the 
topographical history of London, and my models of 
old London, which were seen by over half a million 
people at the Francs-British Exhibition, and are 
now permanently housed ‘at the London Museum, 
arc, I consider, some of my best work. 

** I have also just finished a model of- Whitehall, 
as it was in the reign of Charles I., for the United 
Service Institution. At the present moment I am 
conan on a model of the Tower of London, a.p. 
1¢00.” 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


PEOPLE WHO REFUSE REGISTERED 
LETTERS. 


To most people the advent of a registered letter 
is quite an event, conjuring up visions of crisp 
* fivers,”’ may be, or, at all events, of something 
desirable come to hand. 

Few among us would-dream of refusing one ; yet 
that such a-course is not infrequently pursued 
by householders and other to whom they are 
addressed, almost any postman can testify if he 
chooses, 

There are many reasons for this. One of the most 
frequent is that the addressee conceives that the 
registered envelope may contain some legal docu- 
ment that he does not desire to make a closer 
acquaintance with. : 

A landlord, for example, wishes to rid himself of 
an undesirable tenant, and sends him by registered 
post a written notice to quit, timing the letter 
so that it will arrive the day before quarter day. 

The person to whom it is addressed, having an 
inkling of his landlord’s intention, and not feeling 
disposed to give up possession of his house, declines 
to take the letter in or sign for it. In this case the 
postman has no option but to take it back to the 
post-office, whence, failing delivery, it is returned 


_to the sender through the dead letter office. 


By the time he receives it, however, quarter day 
has come and gone, and his undesirable but cute 
tenant is secured in his tenancy for at least another 
quarter, or, in some cases, for a whole year. 


LITTLE BRAIN WAVES. 


Tue world doesn't judge a man by his own clothes, 
but by his wife's. 


A broken heart takes about three wecks to mend 
in town and five in the country. 

No man works so hard that he hasn't a little energy 
left to pat himself on the back. 
' The whole secret of vgs parties is to ask the 
pretty people to meet the clever ones. 

The peace-maker is applauded by everybody except 
the fellow who is getting the best of the fight. 


About six months after the ceremony a woman 
tegins to remember the men she might have married. 

Husbands and wives never listen when they talk 
to each other, only when the other is talking to some- 
body else. 

Every healthy girl is born to look into shop windows, 
to laugh a little, fo flirt a little, and to gloat over 
new clothes. : 

Many a City man who has raisc! himself to the top 
of the tree would have been hoisted there at the end 
of a rope if he had received his deserts. 


It is no good marrying a professional beauty and 
expecting her to make a good sick-nurse. You might 
just as well buy a diamond tiara and expect it to turn 
into a flannel petticoat. 

Don't get tragic, with the very nicest men even, 
however much they love you. Sccretly, all men 
loathe tragedy. Never have hysterics. Pretend to 
be rather a limited idiot, and they'll love you blindly. 

You'd be a great goose if np didn’t see your hus- 
band’s faults; but you'd a still greater one if 
you tried to cure him of them! A busband’s faults 
are like the spots upon the sun. It is a great pity that 
they are there ; but if you try to remove them, you'll 
only succeed in burning your own fingers. And you'll 

et a lot of amusement out of them if you take them 
in the right way, and remember that marriage is 
a voyage of exploration and not a missionary 
enterprise. 


The Word * COMPLETE” Describes Exactly The 


Daily Express 
FOOTBALL NEWS. 


NOTHING WORTH PRINTING IS MISSED. 


“ORION'S” Trenchant Football Articles Are the 
Talk of the Footba!l World. 


WEEE ENDING 
Noy, 22, 1612 


MUST GIVE YoU 
SATISFACTION 


& ts the Sweetest. Cleanest. 
ever marketed, anc 


realty keep the Han ip 
waves. 

Cleanses and Refreshe: 

Scalp. Feeds the Hair Fotucin, 


Strengthens Thin and Weak Hai 
and Produces Thick. Luxurian 
Griftiant Tresses. “ 


CLEAR AS CRYSTAL. 
CONTAINS NO OYE, O11 
OR GREASE. 
OELIGHTFULLY CooLING, 

- REFRESHING, AND 
(INVIGORATIMG To THE 
SCALP. 


Price 1/-, 2/6 & 4/6 cer dot 
Sota by all Chemists and stores. of seas 
direct, post free, on receipt of price 


GENEROUS 
TRIAL OFFER! 


on A 

ae tut size Rettte for 2:1 
Any reader forwarding the Coupon 
attached with P.O. for 19 and four 
Penny stamps to pay postage. will 


receive a special 4/6 12-02. bottle of 


Koko, providing it is ordered not 


later than ten days from date of th 


Coupon. We make this offer solely 
for trial, knowing it creates a de- 


mand when once tried, and_ this 


large bottle gives it_a fair trial 


Address all orders with Coupon to— 


KOKO MARICOPAS CO., LTD., 
16, BEVIS MARKS, LONDON,E.C. 


West End Depot (for callers only): 
22-24,GREAT PORTLAND ST..W. 


En) 


“KOKO” SPECIAL 
REBATE COUPON 


=N-- ZOD OAC 


FREE CURE FOR RHEUMATISH. 


SCIENTIST’S GENEROUS GIFT. 


Extraordinary interest las been aroused by ° 
covery of a new autidote which completely tx} 
Acid from the system, thus affording immediate 
all sufferers from Rheumatism, Gout, Scio. 
Lumbago. 

This new remed 
instant relief from pain, and is guarantecd tia 
absolutely no injurious after-effects of any kind wiut 
ever. 

To enable every sufferer to verify the triti «* 
statements, ig ace cter has decided tu give avy 


is easy and pleasant to tak. gives 


these 


10,000 Free Test Treatments. 

Write to-day (a postcard will do) to the Sule Ager’ 
Sanalak Ltd. (Dept. 5A), 16-19 Vine Street. Clerh: We 
London, E.C., and you will receive a Free Test P10... 
by return. 


A FREE COPY of 
HOME COOKERY 


is given away with every =}: 
of THIS WEEK'S .. . 


HOME NOTES | 


NOW SELLING. ONE PERNY. 


f po You WANT 


ANOTHER £1 A WEEK? 


GENZ, WHEELER & CO. 
(Dept. 12),50 & 52 Belvoir Street. Leicest: 


“The Mystery of the Yellow Dwarf,” a fue story by Sax Rohmer appe rs in the Christmas NOVEL. Out on Saturday. 


WSK EXDING 
Nov. 22, 1913. 


We Swanked' 


A Young Wife Tells what 
Husband Lived 


WuHeEN Jim and I were first 
married I daresay we were over-careful about 
money. To begin with, we hadn’t much, and when 
two young people start housekeeping, however 
carefully they settle just what things they must 
have and what these are going to cost, other 
expenses always crop up, and there isn’t much left 
of the savings at the end of it all. So naturally 
they start by being as economical as possible. 

Then the children came, and we had to think 
three or four times over every penny for a bit. 
But after a few years, when George and Mary 
were old enough to go to school, things began to 
ook up. 

For one thing, Jim left the foundry and took 
ap with motors, and made very good money. 
Then my grandmother died, and left me fifteen 
pounds, as I'd always been her favourite. And 
finally Jim put up for the District Council and 
got elected, so that he felt we ought to make a 
bit more of a show than we had done in the past. 

_ Bigger Rent—Better Clothes. 

First of all, we must needs move out of the 
cottage we'd lived in ever since we were married, 
into a new villa, at three shillings a week more 
rent. Not only that, but it had extra rooms that 
we felt called on to furnish, and it took a long 
time to pay for the extra things. 

Jim got very particular about my clothes just 
at that time, and his own as well. He said we 
were getting respected and looked up to and it 
would never do not to dress accordingly. The 
children, too, had to be smarter, and I’m afraid I 
was to blame in spending more money on their 
little coats and boots than I ought to have done. 
T made Mary tuke lessons on the piano, too. 
_ We were getting a little in debt just at this 
time, but we felt it would all come right, what 
with Jim’s good wuges. and the children just 

tting to an age when they would begin to earn. 

y fifteen pounds had gone long ago, and we 


Some Stories of the World’s 


Waar writer has the 
biggest circulation? You 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


on Nothing 
seep Seay allel 


found the extra rent rather a tax, 

if the truth must be told. Jim didn’t make as 

much overtime lately, owing to Council meetings 
preventing him, and that affected us as well. 
Nothing Put By For a Rainy Day. 

We'd long ago given up putting by for a rainy 
day, but expenses kept on mounting up. Mary 
was apprenticed to the drapery. and it cost money 
for her black dresses, which Mr. Parratt at the 
big shop insisted on her having. George, too, 
was just starting work at the foundry where his 
father used to be, and more cash was needed for 
his clothes and tools. 

We owed more than I really cared to think of 
when Jim’s master went bankrupt, and the money 
stopped entirely. And, of course, as soon as that 
happened people began pressing us to settle 
their bills. 

Well, after a time, the landlord sold us up for 
the rent, and Jim resigned from the Council 
because he was so ashamed. We bad no furniture, 
80 we were forced to go and live in lodgings—a 
ag thing after our long and happy married 
ife! 

The children suffered as well because their 
companions, in the thoughtless manner of young 
people, used to laugh at them because of us, and 
not a pennyworth of credit could I get in the 
whole place. . 

Things improved after a little because they 
started building aeroplanes in onr town, and Jim 
got taken on, ut better pay than he used to get, 
and matters became quite bearable once more. 

But we'd learnt our lesson. We took our old 
cottage again that we'd always been so happy in, 
paid up everybody, and began eaving hard. If 
you'll take my advice, never spend all you 
get, because, if so, you'll come to spend more 
than you earn. Savings, however small, are 


a great comfort, whether you are married or 
single. 


= made the firm famous. When 
2 the American Civil War 


would probably answer i giving the name of | broke out Reuter got news hours in advance of 


some popular novelist. ou would be wrong. 
The men whose words reach the biggest public 
are the men who write those paragraphs you find 
in your daily paper signed simply—“ Reuter.” 

An important Reuter message is probably read 
by at least twenty million people the day it 
appears. The reason is that it is appearing at 
the same mo:.ent in practically every newspaper 
in the kingdom, besides hundreds abroad. 

Reuter's recent little trouble with the London 
Press has brought it very much into the public 
eye of late, but few people outside journalistic 
circles know what the famous name stands for. 

In a few words, it is a news shop which collects 
news from the innumerable representatives it has 
all over the world and sends it out to the news- 
papers who subscribe for the Renter news service. 

‘The name, by the way, is pronounced both 
“ Roiter ” and “ Rooter.” 

Reuter’s has had an interesting rise. It really 
began when a German named Reuter, in 1849, 
bridged a gap in the then new tclegraph line 
between Paris and Berlin by stationing himself 
at one end of the gap and his wife at the other, 
and transmitting the messages by pigeon post. 

Editors Thought Reuter a Crank. 

Soon after he came to London and started a 
small news supply service from a few representa- 
tives on the Continent, chiefly for commercial 
purposes. He soon hit on the great idea that’ 
newspapers might be glad of his messages. 
for months he went round badgering all the big 
newspapers. For long he was pooh-poohed and 
regarded as a harmless crank. 

“Yon try my little messages,” he used to say. 
“Tt not matter to me, I make you them a present 
—if you take my name, too.” 

And gradually the newspapers tried, and found 
they could not do without the little messages. He 
won the Times over, and a huge scoop in the 


anyone else by sending out swift yachts to meet 
the Atlantic steamers and getting permission to 
build a telegraph line of his own across Ireland. 

Though Keuter’s ie in many ways the news 
centre of the world, its headquarters is one room 
in a small, old-fashioned house in the City. 

It never shuts, of course, day or night, Sunday 
or week-day. As quickly as the news comes in it 
is delivered simultaneously in every London 
newspaper office by an ingenious device known as 
the “piano transmitter,” which spells the 
messages out simultaneously on an endless white 
ribbon of tape at all the hundreds of places where 
these tape machines are installed. 

Pity the Poor Subs. 

Cables and wires are mostly, for economy, sent 
“skeletonised,” ¢.c., without poe eet or pre- 
positions. Only the essential words are sent, the 
messages having to be expanded before appeuring 
in print. Reuter’s have some funny stories to tell 
of the way up-country Colonial editors sometimes 
make hash of these skeletonised cables. When 
the Two Thousand Guineas, one of the year’s Lig 
races, was run some years ago, Reuter's told the 
Colonies of the result in the crisp message, “ Two 
thousand entbusiast donovan pioneer.” A New 
Zealand “sub” puzzled it out pluckily as “Two 
thousand enthusiasts met here yesterday to 
welcome Mr. Donovan, the eminent pioneer.’ 

Of course, the message really meant that 
Enthusiast had won the Two Thousand Guineas, 
Donovan was second, and Pioneer third. 

Renter's, like all newspapers, has made its own 
slips, too. On one occasion it published a 
message from its Australian representative to the 
effect that the Honourable Graham Berry. the 
unmarried Premier of Victoria, had just been 
made the father of twins, the first being a son. 
It turned out later that “ twins first son” should 


' really have been “turns first sod." The Premier 


matter of the war between France and Austria had only been starting a new railway. 
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STOMACH 
PAINS 


and Acute Indigestion cured by 
DR. CASSELL'’S TABLETS. 


Mrs. Louisa Phelps, of 12 Hopkius Street, Treherbert, 
South W ales, writes : “ My illness came on with pain in 
the chest, which got so severe that my life became a daily 
misery. I suffered much from headache, too, and wind, 
and my stomach became so weak that every morsel I ate 
returned. Then a worse pain started in my left side. 
could not hold up straight for this 
agonising pain, and used to bend 
myself nearly double with my 
hands pressing on my wody trying 
to get ease. A doctor said it was 
cancer, I attended hospital for 
three months as an out-patient, 
and had made up my mind to go 
inside for operation, when I read 
of Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, and got 
some. The effect was almost 
magical. All pain vanished, I 
could digest my food, and to-da 
Tam a well woman, though 
never had the operation.” 

Of course Mrs. Phelps never suffered from cancer at all. 

Dr. Cassell’s Tablets do not cure cancer. But frequently 
the frightful pains which acute indigestion and stomach 
troubles can sct up mislead the sufferer into thinking 
there is cancer when there is none. In all such ca:es 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets should be taken, that needless 
operation may be avoided. 
_ Surely trustworthy and proven evidence like the above 
is sufficient to satisfy even the most sceptical that 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets actually accomplish what is claimed 
for them. They aro a unique and medically-perfect 
remedy for even the most advanced or serious case of 
nerve, organic, or physical breakdown, and will cure 
Nerve Pains, Neurasthenia, Anemia, Debility, Wasting 
(from whatever cause), Indigestion, Kidney Disorder, 
Sleeplessness, Malnutrition, Spinal and Nerve Paralysis, 
and General poo Fatigue, Decay, and all run-down 
conditions. All Chemists sell Dr. Cassell’s Tablets at 
10}d., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d.—the 2s. Yd. size being the 
most economical. Send 2d. Sowiny to Dr. Cassell’s Co. 
Ltd. (Box A37), Chester Road, Manchester, for a free 
sample, 


4 Mrs, Phelps, Treherd rt. 


Semeur eS wwe wee wesw 
Sample Tin of Lino Polish post 4 
free. 


Doctors Will Tell You 


that dust and dirt are sources of 
great danger to health because of 
the disease germs they carry. Tt 
is useless expecting a home te he 
healthy if dust and dirt find places 
in which to congregate. Now the 
best way to keep dust and dirt from 
your home is to cover the floors 
with Li-nola. This floor covering 
is the most hygienic, and it is 
supremely beautiful. Write for 


coloured patterns and samples to 
see how you like its appearance. 
We sell on Easy Terms, or allow 2!- 
in the £ discount for cash. 
pay carriage to your door. 


We 


r Rey’ 
Yds, Yds. P Quality. 
3 by 3% (including ............ m 65 
3 by 4 border) ive 
shby 4 F habsaaee 
OtheF sizes at proportionate mst. 


(Dept. 7), 
i 64-67 Tottenham Court Road 
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“Royal Rows” is the title of an article on kings who quarrel, in this week’s HOME NOTES. 


570 Complete Short Story. No.2 10s 
‘The F Ma yo pa “ poy-ve fication of sitting down to lunch for one. He even onc 


or twice felt twinges of resentment almost against tt... 
Earl who had treated him in so cavalier a fashi«; 

After all, he was the Mayer of Fordley, and Fordlo, - - 
— there were less-important places than Fordlcy «:, 

map. 

“What's happened, I expect, is that is lordshi)'s 
’ad a breakdown on the way,” the landlord tried :., 
console him as he. brought the soup in. ‘I should ¢ 
wonder if you was to get a wire from ’im explainin. 


} or something.” . 
Mot or And then he had told her his plan for forcing the 
hand of Mr. Alderman Biggs, a plan which, despite 


A Tale of.a its daring, seemed to have its amusing side from the | matters any minute. He knows you're ‘ere, 
Little “Gentle way she laughed. course.” . 
\__- Persuasion.” “ You're game to help 2?" he asked her. : “* Of course,” assented Mr. Biggs, ready to seize ups : 
ereneres And she, being very much in love, as well as very -| any crumbof comfort, and anything that might tend 1. 


ecg ” 
By WILLIAM POLLOCK. © 


Tr. it had. not been the greatest day in his public 
life, Alderman Biggs might never have seen the letter. 
But it being the ninth of November, tho ninth on 
which his ong cherished dream_of becoming Mayor 


mischievous and wilful, said that she was “ game.” 
It was about eleven o'clock on the ninth that the 
telegram which sent Mr. Biggs into a flutter of excite- 
ment and, if possible, led new self-importance, 
came. In honour of his newly acquired dignity he . 
was taking the day off from business—he was the l d a to be right. The mayor hii 
leading builder and decorator in Fordley—and when | just finished his lunch when a telegram came for hin 
- of Fordley had at last come true; he rose earlier than | Jane, who actéd as cook-geheral at ‘The Towers,” “Deeply regret delay. Breakdown on tau. 
was his custom, and was down before his niece. where he and his niece lived, brought in the telegram Coming ob as soon as possible,” said the message. 
The sight of the letter lying beside her plate bad | he tore it open quickly... The aay i was a short It had been handed in at Gorley. . 
the immediate effect of changing his mood.- As he | but most gratifying one to Alderman, Biggs. “That's about ten miles out,” explained the las! 
picked it up and regarded first the handwri “Can you lunch with me Red Lion, Kingsham ? | lord in reply to a question. “ Twenty minutes in a 
on it and then the flap of the envelope, his look of | Please make every effort, as have most important | car.” 
intense self-satisfaction changed to one of annoyance, | matter to consult you on.—Wessex,” was what he |* And so, buoyed up afresh, Mr. Biggs waited for ti 
and the air that he was humming, painfully out of | read. Earl's coming with what patience he could commani! 
tune, died away abruptly. .‘ Here, Mary,” be exclaimed excitedly to his niece | It was half-past three when he got the telegram, so |}: 
**Good-moming, Uncle Tom!” said his niece | who was in the room, busy with a time-table, “ read | had almost an hour yet to spare. Four-thirty w.- 
brightly, entering half a minute later. ‘“ And so | that. The Earl of Wessex wants me. to lunch with | the train back.to Fordley, Mary had said. 
the great day has dawned at last!” ; him at Kingsham. Important matter to discuss with But when four struck and the Earl had not aris. -!, 
She looked very pretty and fresh, and perhaps | me, he says. Perhaps he finds he can come to the | the alderman got really restless. 
just a trifle mischievous about her big grey eyes, | banquet to-night, after all. I should not be surprised ; “* If he doesn’t come soon I shall have to go,” he sand 
ut her uncle heeded not such charms. he was very sorry he could not support me there | to the landlord. ‘‘ There’s my banquet on to-nivi’. 
‘**Good-morning!” he grunted, scowling. ‘‘ Yes, | owing to a previous engagement, you know. What | Half-past four’s the train, isn’t it?” 
the great day, as you are pleased to call it, has | a score over all of ’em if he can! I'll be the first “Lor’, no, sir!” answered the landlord. © Iv. 
dawned—and brought that!” He pointed an | Mayor of Fordley to have a title at the banquet, if | o'clock!” 
accusing finger at the letter. “It is most upsetting— | that’s what itis. Kingsham! How are the trains ?” “What ?” exclaimed Mr. Biggs. “ But we looked 
most!’ “‘There’s one in half an hour,” she said, findi it up, and it said four-thirty. on't tell me that it + 
.He had moved it from her plate to near his own. | the place quickly, ‘‘ and—yes—one back at half wrong.” 
pean eyed she took it up. . four.. Those are the only two, but they'll just do, ** You must ’ave looked up an October time-tal:. 
.** Well, it is @ great day, isn't it?” she said. ‘I | won't they ?” said the other; ‘‘ some of the trains is altered i) 
thought Be had—-—” “Yes,” he answered. “They'll just do. I'd | November, and I’m afraid there ain't another t::! 
“So I have!” he interrupted. ‘That's all the | better change this suit, I think. Send a reply on | seven, sir.” 
more reason why you should treat things more— | your way to the station for me, will you—‘ delighted ** That's no good to me!”’ snapped the mayor. “1 
more seriously. One would think it was ao t | to accept invite’—or something like tbat. You | must have a car, then. I suppose there's one to |. 
joke from the way you speak. But that’s neither | know how to put thoso things. You've got time, | had?” 
ere nor there. Now that letter of yours is from——”’ | haven’t you?” The landlord shook his hcad. ‘‘ Not to-day, I am 
‘* Tea or coffee?” she asked suddenly, sitting “Yes,” she said, ‘““my train to Bremartin goes | afraid, sir. The only one hcreabouts is under repui:. 
down at the table. three minutes before yours does.” _ “* Then a trap.” 
“** Coffee!” he snapped, following her example Mary did go to the post office on her way to the “* It’s twenty miles by road to Fordlecy, sir; no ‘or-* 
with rather unnecessary noise. ‘That letter, I was | station and send a telegram, but she did not go to | could do it under three hours.” . 
saying when you interrupted me, is from that chap | Bremartin. Sho sli red into the last carriage of ** Then, perhaps,” exclaimed Mr. Biggs, losing ail 


reserve his dignity in the landlord's eyes. “I shouldy + 
surprised if you are right, landlord. Yes, he mu-: 
have had a breakdown somewhere and be cominu «4 
oe as possible. He wants to see me particular! , 
ow.” , 


Herbert. Oh, it’s no good pretending it’s not.” the Kingsham train instcad. atience, “* you will tell me what the deuce I can do? 
I wasn't pretending,” she said. “I was only But Alderman Biggs did not sce her, of course. must be home by seven at the latest ; the banqu:t + 

shaking my head because a fly was on it. Yes, it | He was much too taken up with wondering what | at half-past, and if I’m not there——” 

is from Mr. Herbert.” “important matter” the Earl of Wessex wanted He could not find words to exprcss the situativn 


adequately, but stood eyeing the landlord of the Rei 
Lion as if the end of all things had come to pass. 

He even so far forgot himself as to curse the naire 
of the Earl of Wessex, which was most unfair, if \>. 
Biggs had only known. 


* Then,” he said loudly, thrusting a plate of bacon | to see him about to think of anything elsc or to look 
and eggs in her direction, ‘‘ I won’t ’ave ”—in moments | about him much. 
of excitement he still sometimes had trouble with 
his aitches—‘‘ any more of it. For the last time, | sounded on his willingness to accept a titlc; mayors 
it’s got to stop, I say. I thought I'd made that | were often madc knights, for instance. Titlcs had 
nae ? I won't ’ave—have any play actors in our | a wonderful fascination for Mr. Alderman Biggs. 
family. You needn’t think you're going to marry * ° bd bd bd * 
someone on the stage, because you're not, and that’s As soon as he reached Kingsham, Alderman Bi 
flat.” made straight for the Red Lion. It was about ha! 

* But I can’t—if I'm not even engaged,” she pro- tt one—the journey took over an hour—and he was 
tested demurely, stirring her tea. ‘* And you said Tearful lest he should be late. 
you wouldn't hear of us being engaged, didn't you ?” But the Earl of Wessex was not there when he | anything—five pounds to get there in time! 

Alderman Biggs looked up sharply at her. Her | reached the little country hotel. Followed by the landlord, he rushed out into '' 
face was nite grave, and he dismissed the idea that ‘Is his lordship expected, sir?’ asked the landlord | road, now dim in the November dusk, and shout: : 
she could be joking with him in any way. in some surprise. the motor-car approached. It began to pull up. 

“I did!” he said firmly; “ you're not going to * Yes,” said Mr. Biggs importantly. ‘“‘ He has “Say!” cried the driver, who appeared to |: 04 
throw yourself away on any penniless performer, | made an appointment here for lunch with me. 1 | American from his intonation. ‘Say, can you dist 
and that’s the end of it. Mind, I mean what I say. | had awire from him.” He began to fcel in his pockets | us to Fordley ?” 

When your poor mother died and made me your | for the telegram, only to remember, to his annoyance, * Fordley, sir?” exclaimed Mr. Biggs cazcily. 
guardian, Mary, she gave me full control over you | that Mary not given it back to him. “Yes, sir. I want to go there myself—must get there 
until you are twenty-five. So for another five years “* Well, never mind; I am Alderman Biggs, Mayor | as soon as possible, but there’s no way of doinz <». 1 
ype cannot marry without my consent, remember. | of Fordley. Tell his lordship that 1 am here when | am the Mayor of Fordley, sir,” he added expectantly. 

f you try to take the law into your own hands, your | he arrives. You know him?” The man in the car adjusted his goggles and laughed 
income reverts to me, you know. And I don’t suppose “Ob, yes, your worship, we know him,” nodded | ‘‘ Well, Mr. Mayor, if you don’t mind riding behind u- 
that would suit your penniless Master Herbert, ch?” | thc man, duly impressed. ‘‘ He always lunches here | and directing me which road to take, the back scat 

The girl was on the ee of making some hasty | when he's out motoring in these parts. Perhaps | at your service. We shall be happy to accommola:- 
retort, but she controlled herself and opened her | you would care to wait in the coffcc-room, sir? | you.” 
othcr letter instead. here's a fire there.” * Sir,” said the mayor, taking off his silk hat with » 

** Well?” asked her uncle presently. ‘‘ What bas But although Mr. Biggs waited, waited with growing | great swecp, “I cannot express my indebtedne-: *: 
your Aunt Maria to say ?” impatience, is over an hour, there was no sign of | you. 1 accept your offer with deep gratitude.” : 

* She wants me to go over to Bremartin and spend | the Earl of Wessex turning up. ‘ * Well, jump up, then,” said the American : and tl. 
the day with her,” she answered hastily, folding the * I can’t understand it,” said the Mayor to the | mayor, having somehow scrambled into the back =-:.! 
letter up. “‘ She sends her love to you.” Iandlord when half past two had come and gone; | behind the motorist and his companion, a lady app:' 

“Very well,” he grunted, opening his newspaper. | “it’s most reve What time does his lordship | ently very cosily muffled up, they started, under } - 
“I shall be very busy all day with municipal affairs” | usually lunch ?” he aristocracy had some queer | directions, for Fordlcy. 

—" municipal affairs” was a favourite phrase with | customs, he had always understood, and perhaps they 
him. “Give your aunt my kind regards. And | ate their midday meal later than other people usually 
remember what I have said to you about this other— | did. is 
er—affair; he has gone away now—well, forget him. ** couldn't say exactly, sir,” said the landlord ; ** but 
It's like his cheek writing to you again after what I | if I was you I'd give ’im another quarter of an hour. 
as gt gee ” ie tis bib % i faa After that, re was me, I'd ‘ave my own Junch.” 

a id not cxactly know what her uncle “Very well,” agreed Mr. Biggs, who was beginni 

ee told Arthur Herbert when they had met @ few | to feel very hungry, * I'll wait till & quarter o hee: 
days before, but she knew it must have been some- | After that you can bring mo lunch.” 

thing disagreeable, for Arthur had been very angry But there was no Earl of Wessex at a quarter to 
about it. So angry, indecd, that he had declared | three, so, very mystified and his dignity beginning to 
his intention of “ paying out” her uncle. get seriously ruffled, Alderman Biggs had the morti- 


He even began to wonder if he’ were going to be 


s * 


He was still eyeing thc concerned Jandlord when +!» 
glad * Toot-toot!” of a motor-car, faint at first, |: 
growing stronger every instant, was heard. 
“Acar!” cried the mayor excitedly. ‘Acar’ | 
must stop it. Perhaps it’s going to Fordley. Ill :i. 


” 


For ten miles or so they rushed through the count: 
side. Mr. Biggs, despite the fact that he was becom::.° 
colder and colder, rejoicing in his good fortune +" 
getting so unexpected and welcome a “ lift,” and the: . 
right ont in the open country, with no houses n.' 
for miles seemingly, a most extraordinary tb. 


happened. 

Buddenly the car slowed down, and then stoppc! 
completely, and the driver, looking back at the ma}«.', 
madc this laconic r-mark : 

" » Mr. Biggs?” 

’ the voice at oncc—now that 
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the nasal twang was dispensed with; it was Arthur 
Herbert speaking. 

‘How dare you, sir?” he exclaimed, rising indig- 
nantly in his seat. ‘‘ How dare you——” 

“How dare I what?” demanded Herbert. ‘“ We 
didn’t ask are into our car; you asked tocome. Now 
what about it?” 

“Wet” eaid the alderman, becoming suddenly 
suspicious. “Who is that beside you? I believe 


it 

* It is,” said the girl, speaking for the first time, and 
throwing her veil back. ‘‘ You're right, Uncle Tom. 
Now do hurry up and be reasonable ; it's awfully cold, 
and getting very late.” 

_ : reasonable!” he epluttered. ‘‘ What do you 
mean ?"” 

“* Only this,” answered Herbert, ‘“ that if you won't 
agree to our engagement we won't get you to Fordley 
in time for your banquet. You can’t drive a car— 
this one was lent me by a friend, in case you want to 
know—and we're about five miles from anywhere here. 
Of course you can walk home, if you'd rather.” 

“* Don’t talk nonsense, please ! ” snapped the mayor. 
“It’s no joking matter. Now drive on at once, please. 
I'm mayor and chief magistrate now, I'd remind you.” 

** Well, you can’t charge me with kidnapping you 
exactly, and there’s no law against taking your niece 
for a drive,” said the young man quietly. “I want to 
£0 on myself, but not till you've signed this.” 

He drew a sheet of paper from his pocket and handed 
it tothe mayor. ‘ Excusemea minute. I'll get down 
and bring one of the lamps. It’s rather dark.” 

He shone the light from the lamp on the paper, and 
this is what Mr. Biggs read: 

“I hereby consent to the engagement of my 
niece, Mary Tiverton, to Arthur Ferbert, 1 also 
give, of my own free will, my consent to their 
marriage three months from date.” 

Herbert held out a fountain-pen. ‘ Well?” 


** Blackmail!” snorted Mr. 8 fiercely. o 3 
Nae got Me 2nd _ s,, £50 | Make as many words as you can from 
“It's getting very cold and very late,” said Mary. 3 


“A quarter to six,” said Herbert, looking at his 
watch. 

‘* Uncle, dear,” said Mary, laying her hand on his 
arm, “ think how awful it would be if you were not in 
time for the banquet, and how terrible if it ever got 
into the newspapers—the London ones.” 
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50 Prizes of £1 


ATINE 


Word Making 


2,000 


CASH 


PETITION. |. 


This is a simple, easy, and _pleasure-bringing 
competition, an ideal pastime for these winter evenings. 
Valuable cash prizes are offered to the number of 2,000, 
as enumerated in the adjoining column. The proprietors 
of the Oatine Preparations have purposely decided on a 
large number of cash prizes in order that many may have 


the opportunity of benefiting financially by their skill in 
ist Prize - £100 | word-making. Al) that competitors have to do is to:— 


ih”. So /OATINE 


CREAM 


th £5 | For example, the following suggest themselves: 


NEAR—TIME—MATE-RENT—TONIC. 


* But he's a fortune-hunter and a play actor,” 100 ” 10/- All the words made must be words or names to be 
ba ol Biggs, shone 8 pid ee ad 250 ” 5/- | foundin English dictionaries. Only the eleven letters used 
Herbert good-humouredly. ‘For one thing, he's 500 ” 2/6 | in the words OATINE CREAM may be used, and if a 
going to have three hundred a year of his own soon ; . ars ly in Oatine Creain it may appe 
for another well ba hase’s nee B jabicon Hoe siage 1,095 ie 1/- | letter appears once only in Oatine Creain it may appear 


and isn't looking for one. He wants to write books 
instead.” 

He held out the fountain-pen temptingly again. 
Mr. Biggs hesitated, and then, thiaking of his banquet, 
be took it very slowly. 

“Mind you, I wouldn't do it if——” 

“Tf this wasn't the greatest day of your life,” said 
Mary, patting his free arm affectionately, and bringing 
her quick woman's wit into play. 

And so they got their way—and the mayor got to 
his banquet in time, which was quite as it should be. 


A MAN was driving a party of old ladies, sup- 


Closing date, 
November 24. 


ounce only in any word made. 
twice, it may be used twice, but twice only. No matter 
how many meaninys there are to any word, it will only 
be counted as one word. 


If the letter appears 


CONDITIONS OF COMPETITION. 


Competitors must write out their lists of words 
on sheets of paper, written on one side only, 
which must bear the competitor’s name and 
address at the top, together with the total 
number of words made. 


noone in the employ of, or in any way connected 
with, The Outine Company will be allowed to 
compete, 


Entries, accompanicd by conpons, musi be 
received not later than November 24th, which 


, : é i i k is the closing date of the competition. The 
posed to be going to mothers meeting, when a si fechage repens Lge ert a ict i a word CoMPETITION must be written in the 
farmer st dh : from one of the Oatine Preparations listed n -: 

rmer stop , aim, saying : | “i below, any of which may be obtained from top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 

‘, Where be 'e a-goin’ to, Jim, wi’ that lot ? all chemists. The coupon referred to is same. ‘The cheques to the prize-winners will 

Why,” said the driver, “I be a-goin’ to burn circular in shape, and need not refer to this be posted on December Sth, and the full list 

’cem ” (Burnham). competition. of prize-winners will be published in the Daily 
“Oh, be ’e?” said the farmer. “Just stop a ee ees ee eee Bhetols OF ALAA, 

minute and take my old ‘oman wi’ ’c too!” ” de fhoerentiot Ue, pole ln ani learuecs aE The decision of The Oatine Company is final, 

writing will be considered (but only in the event and tho entering for this competition is an 

of a tie). acceptance of this condition. Cut out. this 

NOVEL WAY OF FILLING A VACANCY, advertisement and keep it by you, as it may 

| A LarcE London firm has adopted an unusual 4. Nocompetitor may win more than one prize, and not appear again. 


method of filling a vacancy in its office. 

Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Ltd., will shortly require 
a well-trained man or woman for a certain position. 
Instead of waiting until the situation is already 
vacant, the directors have decided to fill the position 
(the commencing salary of which is £200 per annum) 
by a competitive examination in the cntiney busi- 
ness knowledge which a competent man ought to 

. Moreover, the winner will have the option 
of declining the position and receiving £100 cash in 
lieu of it, the company having the right, in that 
event, to choose one of the other competitors. The 
examination will be conducted on behalf of 
Gamage’s by the Caxton Publishing Co., Ltd., 
publishers of the famous Business Encyclopedia, 
7 all communications must be addressed to 
them. 

An examination of this unusual character should 
interest evéry ambitious man or woman. The 
competition means more than a mere prize, it is 
the offer of a career. Particulars of this intended 
*--~ * ion can be obtained by writing to the 

Publishing Co., Ltd., 5 Surrey Street, 


Rw Hook or by Crookery 


COUPONS to accompany entries will be found in any of the following 


OATINE PREPARATIONS, which may be purchased at all chemists, 
Make your purchase as early as possible, for many chemists may be 


OLD OUT before closing date. 


OATINE CREAM. 
The ideal skin food. Fills out 
hollows and ugly lines, and by 
getting down into the pores, it 
removes dirt and = grime which 
soap and water cannot reach. It 
should be used nightly before 

retiring. In white jars 1/14. 
OATINE SNOW. 
For whitening the skin, and for 
protecting itduring theday. Non- 
greasy and absolutely pure. Makes 
the skin soft and velvety. Deli- 
catcly perfumed and pleasant to 
use. Price 1/-. 


OATINE SOAP. 
Made from the finest materials. 
Contains the healing and cleansing 
properties of the Out. Gives a 
soft, creamy lather,  2.5.a box of 
three large tablets. 


OATINE SHAMPOO 

POWDERS 

do not injure the healthy growth 

of the hair, but while cleansing 

thorouglily, leave it soft and glossy, 

enhancing its natural colour. The 

lather given is delightfully creamy, 

and casily rinsed off. 11d. per Lox 
of seven packets, 


“OATINE SHAVING STICK. 
Ensnrez a clean and comfortable 
shave and it free, amooth and last- 
ing lather. Packed in’ special 
metal cylinders, 11d, 

OATINE TOOTH PASTE. 
Antiseptic and germ destructive. 
Prevents accumulation of tartar 
and decay, and keeps tho gums 
healthy and the breath sweet. 
Price 11d. 


OATINE FACE POWDER. 


Removes the objectionable shining 
look so many Iidies are troubled 
with. — Delicately perfumed; a 
teeoanity to the toilet. 14 per 


THE OATINE CO., 600, Oatine Buildings, London, S.E. 


Purchase HOME COOKERY. 
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If You Have a Shilling 

Meal, You Should Give 

the Man Who Waits on 
You a Penny. 


By A WAITER. 


Oxcr a year there is an outcry raised by a 
few stingy customers against tipping, and that 
once is generally in November, when the fear of 
Christmas—and Christmas tips !—begins to loom 
large on the horizop. : 

Waiting is a question of personal service. A 
gentleman who has been waited upon by the same 
man for a number of years would be very sorry 
to lose him, just as much as the waiter would be 
to lose his customer. 

You sce it pays a waiter bettcr to have a regular 
customer than to have fresh people to serve every 
day. I know many waiters who have had a very 
snug little berth given to them, when their waiting 
days are over, by their old customers, 

Most waiters have two or three tables under 
their charge, and from which they have practically 
to earn a living, for no waiter receives a sufficient 
salary for that! Each waiter looks upon his 
tables as a little business of his own, and there is 
always a great competition for tables in certain 
positions, for they attract more customers than 
other tables, 

Freemasons Always Give Sixpence. 

In many restaurants there are separate grill 
and table d’héte rooms. The waiter in the grill 
room expects his customers to have a quick lunch, 
and consequently does not expect more than a few 
coppers as a tip. 

But a customer who lingers over his meal, 
listens to the music afterwards, and keeps a table 
to himself for an hour and a half at the busiest 
part of the day, is expected to tip a waiter as much 
as sixpence. - 

A sixpenny tip, by the way, is the regulation 
one with all Frecmasons. 

Here is a rough way of telling the right tip to 
give. In the ordinary way 10 per cent. of the 
amount of the bill is sufficient, but if you have beon 


—_~ 


at the tablea’ long time and given the waiter alittle 
extra trouble, then you should not grudge a little 
extra to him. . 

It must be remembered that the earning hdtrs 
of most waiters are limited. The waiter’s 
busiest time, the timo when he receives most of 
his tips, is from one to three in the day, half-past 
six to half-past eight, when those going to the 
theatre dine, and eleven to twelve-thirty at night. 

Those who cry out against tipping the waiter 
can have no idea of the wages of the man who 
serves them their meals. Ordinary waiters often 
do not get any wages at all, and many only receive 
five to ten shillings a week according to the 
restaurant in which they work. 

Waiters in the, smoking-room of a restaurant 
not only get no wages, but they often pay for their 
jobs. Patrons of the smoking-room are always 
more generous, however, than those in other parts 
of the restaurant. 


When the Waiter is in the Soup. 


It mustn’t’ be thought that every little extra 
a waiter receives goes straight into his own pocket. 
In his turn the waiter has to tip those under him, 
or else a dinner would not be served so quickly 
and smoothly as it generally is. : 

A waiter has to pay for everything that he 
forgets to charge on the bill, and he is liable to 
dismissal for the slightest incivility. It is remark- 
able that waiters, as a class, are so civil and 
willing, considering the conditions under which 
they work. 

The glaring artificial lights, the hot atmosphere, 
the steady rushing to and fro, and anxiety lest 
anything should go wrong, and last, but by no 
means least, the utter lack of consideration they 
receive from some diners, are sufficient to make 
nine men out of ten lose their tempers. 

But a good waiter never gets ruffled ; that's one 
of the first lessons we all have to learn. 


Tse country clergyman was nailing a refractory 
creeper to a piece of trellis-work near his front 
gate, when he noticed that a small boy ray and 
watched him with great attention. ‘“ Well, my 

oung friend,’ he said, pleased to see the interest 
e excited, ‘‘ are you looking out for a hint or two 
on gardening ?” 

“No,” said the youth, “I be waiting to see what 
a parson do say when ho hammers his thamb.” 


OREIGN ano COLONIAL “MIDDLES” (ever, 


THE COUPON BELOW WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. - 


EICHT YEARS OF BACKACHE. — 


Every Foreign and Colonial Reader Should Enter This Simple Competition and 
Try to Win a Big Money Prize. 


. 
THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. | MAKE “MIDDLES” FROM THESE WORDS. 
First of all, choose one of the words or phrases given | The following is the list from which you must wake your 
below for ‘ Middics.”’ Then construct a “Middle” of “ Middles" ; 

two or three words which shall have some bearing on the | 
chosen word or phrase. The first word of your ‘‘ Middle” | 
must begin with any one of the letters contained in | 
the word or phrase you choose, and the second and | 


VELDT \Buaar |BUNGALOW !KEEN COMPETITION 
ON SEIS \FRONTIER lnecterocirr RAGTIME COWBOYS 


‘ ’ SHERIFF LOG CABIN SCHOOLUOUSE |OVERGEAS FRIENDS 
third with any of the letters in the alphabet used OUTSPAN (EXTENSIVE STRIFING OIL OMMUNICATIONS 
either once or twice. For instance, suppose you take peats |PACIF ee eG 5 ane : 

the phrase “OVERSEAS FRIENDS.” Use, say, the » =* ACIFIC COAST BUSHRANGERS ADVENTURE SEEKERS 
a ae - ue initial for the first word and, say, | FRESH AIR TIGHTCORNER SMALL CAPITAL |AUSTRALIA’S FLEET 
“IT” and “L" for the second and third, and we get TREERING RED INDIANS |CROSS COUNTRY ,WONDERF si 
“SEND INTERESTING LETTERS.” Zico leper eo sc ce 
\ Or, again, take | pioxgers |PRAIRIE FIRE TRUE CANADIANS LORD STRATHCONA 


the word ‘‘TREKKING,” we could use the letter “E" 
as initial for our first word, and, say, '‘C’’ for the second OUR HOUSE HALFBEEED MARKING CATTLE CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS 
word, and we get ‘“‘EVADING CREDITORS,” KIMBERLEY SMALL TOWNS SMALL HOLDINGS PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE 


ENTRY FORM. OVERSEAS ‘MIDDLES,” No. 4. 


WORDS SELTCTREN, i} Mees 


4 fas Ane sso i qamaunsasnsevscics | sess: 5p canna bobbi cst 86s osbh ab Rccssc sos cauticbasesatomeertd 


seaerereceaerereerengeetrereeerse ff seeceeserseseeesescoseosces, eee sseee: oneeee seeseeereces: a eneeceveeroororesecesers aeeneerereersereeener ens + 01 eseeeres 


4+ Gyrce we abvse by the decision published in * Pearson's Weekly” owi to accept st as pnal, and J enter onty on base urnber 
standing, and J agree to abide by the condilions printed in “* Pearson's Weekly.” 
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ACKPESS ssiiciisercrsescssesieee 


order for a shilling, Or, you may send one postal 
order, or International Money % ot 


te Midalea®: must be paid for at the rate of two for 
a chilling. 

2. Address your envelope to the Eprror, Pear- 
tons Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, England. 

3. Mark your envelope “Overseas Contest” 
the top left-haiid corner. 

4. All postal orders must be made payable to 


C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must be crossed & Co.” int 
manner shown in the example below. The number must be fi an 
a eis 8) provided on ie ent Sores: ‘Where an extre P.O. ia 
number on the piece e z 
ee _ no secon should stamps Uerent> acieplieibl ie 
e whole amount of ze money received will be divided amc 
Delpewinoere by —_ Bator on Pearsows Weekly. bbbamaianeiian! 
_ 5 era in the British sles, which includes t 
living in the Channel Isles and other British Telands. ee eee 
Batik cosets ste nce eligible to enter this competition. 
7. The itor not accept any responsibili' sgarc 
loss or non-delivery of any prt plied ca tral ey’ i regard ito: the 
8. No correspondence will be en‘e:ed into in connection with this 


OS pebtialied’ Anekeicni te Gia) and comes 

. e pu on a co! ti 

thas understanding onir. pe itors may euter on 
. attempts must arrive on or before Mgnday, March 

Ill, “Whose arriving later will be disqualified, Poo? March: 9th, 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov, 22, 1913. 


On October 29th, 1912, Mrs. E. Atkins, of s~ 
Shakespeare Avenue, Harlesden, London, N.W . 
said :— Eight years of backache—that is what | 
have had to go through. I’ve hardly been fre. 
from it all that time; the attacks would come on 
suddenly without any warning and I would Le 
prac elpless Rag a ine. teen, Whe I wa, 
stooping to pick anything up such a frightful 
pain would take me Tn the back and loins that | 
could hardly get upright again. 

“When I was lying down it was just the samc; 
I was getting constant attacke all the time. | 
became completely worn out with so much suffer. 
ing; I had no heart for anything. I wa, 
unrefreshed by the night’s sleep. 

“It was while out in South Africa than I first 
tried Doan’s backache kidney pills, and they dil 
me so much that I have hardly been 
without them since. I find nothing eases my 
back like these pills do; they remove the pain 
giecaal! and make my back quite comforta))!. 

never feel so well as when I have taken a dose or 
two of Doan’s pills; I’m sure there’s nothing lik 
them for the back and kidneys.” (Signed; 
“KE. Atkins.” 

On October 8th, 1913—twelve months lilrr— 
Mrs. Atkins said:—“I can say with every confi. 
dence that Doan’s backache kidney pills hav. 
quite cured me of the backache from which | 
used to suffer. I am keeping inexcellent health 
now, and have widely recommended them 
amongst my friends.” 

When the kidneys are ill the whole body is 
being slowly poisoned. That is why kidney com- 
eae is so serious, and why it so often ends 
atally. Doan’s backache kidney pills cleans» 
and gently heal the kidneys, and so cure the 
cause of kidney trouble, backache, rheumatism, 
dropsy, urinary disorders, gravel, languor, weuk- 


| ness and unnatural drowiness 


2s. 9d. a box, six boxes 13s.9d. Never sold loos, 
Of all chemists and stores, or from Foster- 
McClellan Co.,8 Wells St., Oxford St., London, 
W. Don’t ask for backache or kidney pills, ask 
for Doan’s backache kidney pills, the sume as 
Mrs. Atkins had. 


“All Your Beautiful Hair is 


Falling Down the Tower.” 
A LOVE SCENE IN A FAMOUS OPERA. 


In Pelleas and Melisande, the famous Oper: 
which is played at Covent Garden, Melisande, tl. : 
heroine, lets down her wonderful hair, and Pellea- 
the hero, climbs up byit. “All your beautifu: 
lair is falling down the tower,” cries Pelleas. :1s 
she lowers her lovely locks, and he sends «a |-, 


was “thinning.” It is better to be envied than 
envy—better to use Tatcho, the genuine huir- 
grower, than to fear the mirror. 

It is worth while making a serious effort to 
save your hair. Others have used Tatcho and 
saved theirs—why should not yon? One bottiv 
of Tatcho will- work wonders. You can obtain 
the large 4s. 6d. size for only 1s. 10d. as a special! 
offer during the next few days. 1s. 10d. is 80 
little to save your hair—many women woull 
gladly pay a guinea for every hair saved. It is 
worth a trial. Post this coupon to-day. 

If you prefer it, get your 4s. 6d. bottle for 1s. 11d. 
through your own Chemist or Stores. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


We authorise our Chief Chemist to send to 
the applicant who forwards this authority a 
regular 4s. 6d. bottle of TATCHO, carriage and 
packing paid, to the applicant’s own door, at 
the nominal price of Is. 10d. 


Patio 


5 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. { 


Prizes are offered to boys in easy competitions every week in the SCOUT. Get this week's number for your boy. 
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The SUR—PRIZES Column. 


Thirty Prizes Must be Won this Week. 
The Adventures of Percy. 

Percy VERE DE VERE rather fancies himself 
with the gloves. The other day, or rather night, 
he entered for the local amateur boxing champion- 
ship. All his. friends, of course, were present, 
because Percy had been boasting right and left 
of his skill. 

‘‘ When he entered the ring he felt sure 
He'd knock his opponent right out ; 
But a blow on the chin laid him flat, 
And his friends began loudly to shout : 


Well, what did his friends say to him? Not 
more than ten words. You necdn’t trouble to 
rhyme with the verse. For the ten best sayings 
we will give watches. Mark postcards “ Boxing.” 
See conditions below. 

Sam Wellerisms Wanted. 

WE want some new Sam Wellerisms, but they 
must be original. Here is an example: ‘**Come, 
you’re not amiss,’ as the policeman remarked 
to the man when he discovered he was dressed 
in girl’s clothes.” For the ten best original 
Wellerisms we will give Stylo Pens. Mari post- 
cards ‘‘ Weller."’ See conditions below. 

Ladies and the Tango. 

Here is a new kind of competition specially for 
the ladies. Tho latest craze is the Tango Tea. 
You must have read all about it, and seen photo- 
graphs of Tango dancers in all the illustrated 
papers I want her — of a Tango Dance and 

ea supposed to have been written by Mrs. Grundy. 
Not more than thirty words. For the ten best 
opinions we will give Pairs of Scissors. Mark 
postcards “Tango.” See conditions below. 


RULES FOR THE SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 
CONTESTS. 

1, All answers or attempts must be written on post- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, WC. 

2. You may teke part in any number of these sur- 
prize column competitions, but your reply to cech must 
be written on a separate postcard. 

8 Each postcard must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not be 
typewritten or printed. 

4. Each competitor must give his or her real address. 
Unless this condition is complied with, the competitor 
forfeits his or her right to a@ prize. 

_§ Mark each postcard with the name of the competi- 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. 
Provided these conditions are fulfilled all the postcards 
may be eent in one envelope marked ‘ Postcard’ in 
the top left-hand corner, but each postcard must bear 
the full name and addrese of the eender. 

6. All attempts must errive not later than Tuesday, 
ng Bech ll be judged tely, and 
. ch competition wi udged eeparately, an 
the prizes, as announced, wi!] be awarded to the efforts 
considered the best. es 5 

..In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize will 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts. the prizes 
will be awarded at the diecretion of the Editor 


RESULTS OF SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 
COMPETITIONS. 


* CREPT'’ CONTEST. 

** Percy's" latest exploit was announced in the fol- 
lowing verse, to which readers were asked to exipp!y an 
ending : 

Percy had a night out with eome pals, 
And got rather light in the head; 
le crept up the stairs in the dark, 
Till a voice to him euddenly eaid : 

The prizes of ten etylo pens offered for the best 
attempts have been thus allocated : 

. Buckley. 261 Neville Rd. Upton Park, E.: A 
Blake, 114 Vera Rd., Fulham; W. Caunce, 22 Islam 
Ave., Eccles, Lancs.; T. O Daniels, 16 Foster's Terr. 
Dinas. Porth; J. A. Fisher, “' Kiagebars, ° Peperhsrow, 
Godalming; A. J. Follett. Barker Villa, Manor Rd., 
Ringwood; G. A. Galloway, 17 al St... Gourock: 
L. Hemsley, 11 West St., Leeds; G. Lund, 5 Park View 
Terr., Bradford; H. M. Powell, 21a Devonshire St., 


Holborn. 
“DEAREST” CONTEST. : 

In thie contest football enthusiasts were invited to 
contribute a four-line verse beginning, “ Chelsea have 
the dearest team,” and to the following ten eenders of 
the best verses prises of watches have been awarded : 

j rthur, 23: Mortimer Rd, Kensal Rise: H. J. 
Hencher, Prospect Rd., Misterton, 8om.; E. F. Judd, 
115 mars, Rd., Wimbledon: E. P. Key, 8 Stamp End, 
Lincoln; Mies E. Naylor, 126 Lyndhurst Rd , Peckham; 
C. J. Pullin, jun., ‘Eaglehurst,” Hatfield Rd., Tor- 
g™*yi q. H. Raw! ing, 137 Clayton Lane, Openshaw ; 

. Todde, 14 Geneva Rd. Brixton; W. A. Wheeler, 
72 Manor Rd., Eingston. Portsmouth); H. Williams, 
16 Platte Cres.. Amblecote, Stourbridge. 

“ HOUSEKEEPING" CONTEST. 

What was the remark Mrs Jones made to her husband 
which induced fim to promptly hand over the five 
shillings he had retained from her usual housekeepi: 
pose the other week. The prizes of ten blue bir 
hatpine offered to lady competitors for the best eolutions 
of thie yrbien were won by the following: 

Mre M. M. Blencowe, 6 Richmond Terr., Kingsland 
Rd., Salisbury; Mies G. Caselton, Pembroke Rd., Erith; 
Miss A. Chadwick, 20 Bellmore St., Gereton, Liver- 
Reel: Mrs. Daniels. 16 Foster's Terr., Dinas, Porth; 
rs. A. Griffithe, 62 Woodman Rd., Warley; Mre. H 

. @P Rd. Misterton, Som.; Mre. F 
McHardy, 196 Anerley Rd. 8.E.: Mrs. 
Hoghton Valley, Preston; Misa E. J, Skilton, Sea View, 
Swan Rd., Pennar; Mre. F, Smith. 18 Pearl 8t., 
Carlinghow, Batley. 
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Two Typical Samples of Chairman Advertisements, 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD ADVERTISEMENT ? 


RULY this is an age of advertising. Indeed, 
it may almost be said that however good an 
article may be it will not attain success 

without advertising. It is quite certain that in 
order to secure a full measure of success an 
admittedly good commodity must be advertised ; 
if the article advertised is not good the public 
are, as a rule, quick to detect the fault, and all 
the advertising in the world will not make a 
success of it. These are well-established facts 
that are known and accepted by all advertising 
specialists. 

In order to ascertain exactly what sort of 
advertisement attracted the public most, the 
editor of Pearson’s Magazine asked his readers 
to carefully scrutinise the advertisements appear- 
ing over three months—namely, March, April, 
and May of this year, and to record their vote 
according to their impressions. 

The contest was an exceedingly interesting one, 
because it gave the advertiser the first oppor- 
tunity of finding out from the public themselves 
what attracted them most. 

When the result of the voting was announced, 
the two salient features brought to light were— 
Ast, That Big Spaces pay the advertiser best ; 2nd, 
That Continuity of Style and Design ie the next 
thing after big spaces that catches the public 


e. 

Domine these two principles of large spaces 
and uniformity of style and you have arrived very 
near to the ideal advertisement. 

A concrete example illustrating the point is 
furnished by the advertisement which carried off 
the third prize in Pearson's Magazine contest. 

This was secured by the Chairmay Tobacco 
advertisement which appeared in the May 
number. Magazine readers will probably have 
noticed that Chairman Tobacco never occupies 
less space than a whole page, which shows that 
the advertiser appreciates to the full the value of 
big spaces. 

Another point about the Chairman advertising 
is the fact that the advertiser never goes in for 
one insertion only, it is always a run of twelve 
months or more. Thus he secures the utmost 
value for his space by preserving continuity. 

The advertiser then comes to the question of 
filling the space, and by a furthur stroke of 
genius he makes all the advertisements different, 
and yet there is a similarity of design which 
stamps them all with an individuality of their 
own. They are the same yet different. 

After all, when one comes to think of it, he is 
but following Nature’s great plan of infinite 
variety bound up with uniformity. 

There can be no doubt that these Chairman 
advertisements are excecdingly clever—they are 


clever in design, in effect, and cumulative value. 
They display a considerable knowledge of human 
nature, and the fact that the public have accorded 
them their vote goes to show that the expert is 
right at all events for once. 

A reduced fac-simile of the winning advertise- 
ment is shown here, together with two other 
typical Chairman advertisements, and those who 
have any idea of becoming advertising experts 
cannot do better than study carefully all the 
Chairman advertisements as the appear, and the 
principles upon which they are {oan ed. 
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The Winning Advertisement. 


@ PRGA TD wane cote 


But good and clever as the advertisins un- 
doubtedly is, unless the Chairman tobacco were 
equally good, it would all be to no purpose. 
Messrs. R. J. Lea were very careful to see to it 
before « single advertisement was issued that the 
Chairman Blend was as good tobacco as it was 
possible to manufacture. If they had failed in 
this the smoker of refined tiste would soon have 
found them out, and yon would not hear anything 
about the Chairman Tobacco now; as it is, the 
smoker finds that Messrs. R. J. Lea only claim 
what is true for the Chairm:n Tobacco. they bave 
found it good, and they are loyal to an old 
friend. 


Charles Garvice, Robert Barr, E. Phillips Oppenheim, Tom Gallon, and Philip Gibbs write for the Christmas NOVEL. 
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THE GINEMA-AVIATOR 1S COMIN 


a, He Will be Especially Useful to the &\ 

Army for Spying Purposes. VD) 
A compasy was recently formed for the purpose 
of exploiting an ingenious combination of an 
aeroplane and cinema camera, and the promoters 
are now busily engoged in carrying out all» anner 
of interesting contracts as a result of their enter- 
prise. This is no hare-brained undertaking, but 
one which, in many directions, is proving to be a 
scheme with great possibilities. 

In the first place, the organisers have evolved 
a device by which a specially constructed cinema 
camera is fitted to an acroplane, and worked by 
the engine. When the pilot goes aloft in a machine 
thus equipped, he can set the motion picture 
camera to work, by means of a switch, and he can 
just as simply stop it recording. Thus he docs not 
have to carry a passenger. 

The work done by this acro-cinema combination 
is varied. One of its most uscful tasks is that of 
map-making. 

Equipped with a huge roll of film, the cinema 
aviator takes his machine over unsurveyed land, 
which, on foot, would be almost inaccessible, 
filming mile after mile of territory from as low 
an altitude as he can safely attempt. 


Special Cameras to Carry the Film. 

A similar use to which this invention is ~put 
is the filming of country over which railways aro to 
be placed. When such films are developed 
surveyors can tell at a glance the exact nature 
of the country they have to incircle. 

The great advantage of this invention as com- 
pared with the old time methods of surveying 
on foot—or, if possible, with motor-cars—can be 
gauged by the fact that the cinema-aeroplane 
can cover fifty miles of country in an hour, and 
record every detail of its eurface. . 

Of course, such an undertaking requires thou- 
sands of feet of film, and to store this specially 
constructed cameras have to be provided ; but the 
expense of this provision is small compared with 
the capital expended in making lengthy treks 
over rough country on foot. 

A short time ago, an aviator named Page flew 
at Marblehéad in an aeroplane equipped with one 
of these mechanically-worked cameras to obtain 
pictures for purposes of natural history. 

This flyer gave chase to the numerous flocks 
of ducks which hovered in the neighbourhood, 
and filmed their flight when they came within 
range of his camera. Although he had to swerve 
in all manner of directions in order to follow 
the erratic flight of the frightened birds, the pic- 
tures, when developed, proved to be quite clear and 
distinct, the camera apparently not suffering 
from the sharp movements of the aeroplane. 


He Can Act in Cinema Plays. 

A lucrative sideline of the aero-cinema com- 
bination is its participation in moving picture 
plots. Stories and scenas are written round an 
aeroplane, and it is the latter which provides the 
most exciting incidents in the film. 

A favourite plot in this connection is the aerial 
elopement. The hero—a real cinema actor— 
carries out the first scene or so on terra firma. 
When the time comes for him to go aloft with 
the eloping maiden, the actor's place is taken 
by the aviator incontrol of the aerial cinema device. 

The airman is disguised in a helmet, goggles, 
and leather overalls, so that it is almost impossible 
to detect that he is not the original actor in the 
piece, and it is he who takes the heroine aloft. 

Whilst in the clouds he sets the motion camera 
on his machine to work, and films the necessary 
incidents on earth, cuclr as the outraged parent 
puerulne the machine by niotor-car, or, in some cases 

v train, or in another aeroplane flying at a lower 
altitude. 

The possibilities of the aero-cinema in movin 
picture work is, of course, unbounded ; for a 
manner of plots suggest themselves with this 
invention as the basis. 

But it is for military purposes that this clever 
combination will undoubtedly prove most useful. 
An acrial scout in a cinema-equipped aeroplane 
could film miles of the enemy’s territory. 

When he returned to headquarters the films 
could be rapidly developed and run off before the 
commanding officers, and from the details thus 
supplied they could obtain an insight into the 
enemy’s mevements, which, in the ordinary way, 
it would have taken days of spying to obtain. 
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The join (B) is - 


Therefore, when 
this 
wetted and 
stuck down the 
left flap can be 
pulled out, . 
which satisfies theG. P.O. This method saves time, be- 
cause it is quicker to place twenty envelope flaps 
one on top of the other, Fig. 3, wet them, and stick 
them down, than it is to tuck in twenty flaps. 
when dealing 
saved is considerable. 


WEEK ENDING 
_Nov. 22, 1913. 


frelure Far. 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unlees stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


FOR GARDENERS. 

Tu1s paragraph is one that will appeal to all 
gardeners. It depicts a useful device which greatly 
lessens the 
labour of remov- 
ing a spade from 
the earth. It 
consists ofa kind 
of lever, which 
is fixed to the 
back of the 
ppd When 
the spade is in 
the ground the 
user only has to 

ress upon the 
: Bands, and the 
- leverage gained 
by the new de- 
vice enables him 

. : 4-3 to lift the spade- 
ful of soil out of the ground with comparative ease. 


CIRCULAR LETTERS. 
Tue usual way to send circular letters by ha’penny 
ost is to tuck in the flap of the-envelope, as shown 


in Fig. 1. But a quicker method is adopted by up-to- 
date firms who do a lot of circularising. Fig. 2 is an 
envelope 


with 
the flap open. 


stuck down in 
the usual way, 
the join (C) is 
not gummed at 
all. Only the 
right-hand side 
of the flap (A) 
has gum on it. 


edge is 


And 
with thousands of envelopes the time 


NO MORE TYPING ERRORS. 

Tue device here depicted is used by typists to 
: aid them in 

copying manu- 

’ scripts. The 
work to be type- 
written is placed 
between two 
rubber rollers 
attached to the 


oe ees 


typist’s table. 
he paper is 
turned through 


these cylinders, 
eo that the last 
line to be typed 
is immediately 
above the roller. 
ist is not likely to tvpe the same 


In this way the ty 
is device it is easy to find one’s 


Tine twice, &nd by t 
place again. 


AN UNALTERABLE CHEQUE. 
Tue accompanying illustration shows a method 
which makes it absolutely impossible for anyone to 
alter a 


cheque once aT 

it toe been ro] 

made out. CR 
In the Cin: 

table at- Wel 

tached to 4 & 

the side of ACE 

the cheque 

the amount 

for which 

the cheque}. rn ot'23s@5| 

is made out % 67690 ’ 


is indicated : 
by paki holesIn the figures in the table. The 
cheque in the picture is made out to the value of 
£149 8s. 4d. These figures, you will notice, have 
all been punched in the table. 


Some Shy Courting Couples Have 
Called on Him About Their Banns. 


Contrary, no doubt, to general opinion, thir 
are more humorous happenings in a parsou's |: : 
than ‘in many others. It he is blessed with a sun-, 
of humour, then he ought to be a happy man ! 

I. have joined together, some for bett.>, 
and some for worse, more couples thi y{ 
can remember, but that little interview when the 
particulars are given for the banns is a never. 
ending source of humour—to me/ Parsons wis 
let the clerk do this work miss much, 

Tho bridcgroom-to-be generally chooses! 
shades of evening for his fateful visit. And —{ 
don’t know why, but in our part of the world ix 
is the unwritten law that he should put on hs 
Sunday clothes. That doesn’t make him feel aiy 
the more at home! : 

“Evenin’, sir.” (Silence.) ‘‘ Thought [Pd cons 
up and sec you about it.” (A nervous laugh.) 

“Yes,” [say encouragingly ; * what is it, Jor +" 

“Me and Martha have fixed it up for Bink 
Holiday, sir "—and he giggles like a bashful cir! 

‘Oh, you want to have the banns published :"* 
- “ Ah, that’s it!’’—and a great sigh is heave! 
now that the fearful thing is out. 

“ How much, sir?” he asks, when [ have cutersd 
the particulars. 

“Oh, I won't charge vou anything, Joe!” 

“Thank’ee, sir!’ (Silence. Then, as his hand 
gropes round to a big pocket, “You woulda’s 
be above ’aving this rabbit, parson ?”’ 

Not I! So I see Joe out, to spare him berg 
chaffed by the maid. 

**Go On, You Stupid!" 

Sometimes neither bride nor bridegroom will 
face me. They cajole the maidservant to te!l me, 
So, being an accommodating parson, I don’t mint. 

If, in the evening, I hear under my study window 
whisperings and gigglings, I can guess what ta 
happening, especially if the words, ‘Go on, you 
stupid!” reach me, A rustic bridegroom, who 
is not only shy, but also not over eager to get into 
married harness, has been escorted by a little party 
to see that he does his duty. He perspires when I 
et the banns book out, and looks as if he were 

ing sentenced to death. 

Not infrequently the young woman herself comes 
—afone. No, she is not nervous, “ Will you 
please put me and Fred Brown’s banns up? We 
want to get married on Boxing Day.” 

Cool as acucumber! She'll “ wear the trousers!" 

The bluff bridegroom is a bit of a chang. 
“ How do, sir?” is his opening. “I want to g7t 
spliced. How do you go about it ?" 

I explain. 

“ Right-o!’" he cheerily remarks, 

“ What's the damage ?” 

“Two shillings for the banns, five more when 
you're married.” 

He gives me half-a-crown, but I can’t fiad a 
sixpence anywhere. 

“Neyer mind, parson, keep the tanner for 
yourself!’ he says. 

Wanted Two Sets of Banns “‘Going."’ 

Another jovial customer, 8 carpenter engaged 
on some big works, who had fallen in love with a 
village girl, put the banns up and made running 
comments as I wrote. ‘‘ Put her down as one of 
the best, parson! And don’t forget it!” 

When he gave me his full name, he added: 
“Yes, that’s me! Afeard of no one, and don’t 
owe a penny!” Then, when all was over, he 
produced a flask and desired me to join in what be 
called ‘* wetting ” it. 

A young man called once and gave me th 
necessary information, and then wanted to know 
‘if he could change before the day?" I sail, 
“ No,” and wanted to know why he asked. 

* Well,” he replied, ‘* she keeps on messing about, 
so I'll have her sister if she don’t look out!” Ari 
then he put a point to me that floored me entirely. 
“ Can't f have another set of banns going at th: 
same time?” ; 

Widowers are generally funny when they com? 
to see me. 

“ Going to have another shot, parson ! 
“ Better luck this time, I hope!” 

“You tied me up first time,” said another, ">? 
I come to you again.” 

But why? Is it that my knots don’t last ? 

There's even a bit of humour in that ! 


and adds, 


” 


said ous 


“My best remembered Christmas,” by femous actors and actresses. See the Christmas ROYAL. Ont on Saturday. 
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; Columbia Rena: 


DOUBLE 


= R ve ds 


HEY offer better music, greater 
variety, the finest reproduction, 
and DOUBLE WEAR. The repertoire 
of Christmas music is the most exten- 
sive of all. New issues, now on sale 
at all dealers and_ stores, include 
Novel Christmas Descriptive Records, 
Minstrels, Miniature Pantomime — 
“Cinderella,” Children’s Toy Instru- 
ment Marches, Ballads, and the Latest 
Popular Hits, and the Newest Tango 
Dance Music. Remember they 


WEAR TWICE AS LONG! 


Here are a few selected titles from the 
Christmas Columbia-Rena List—now ready : 


12-inch—4s, each, 


Mr. MORGAN KINGSTON, Tenor. 
419 { Thora. 346 ie of Bethlehem. 


420 ( Fireside Minstrels—In 2 Parts. Introducing 
(songs, choruses, patter, and orchestra. 
A MINIATURE PANTOMIME. 


422 (“Cinderella "—in 2 Acts, Exactly as played 
Cat the theatre, with all effects. 


10-inch—2s. 6d, each. 


CHILDREN’S TOY INSTRUMENT MARCHES. 
2242 { Children’s Symphony (Haydn) 
UChildren’s Toy March, 
BRANSBY WILLIAMS’ RECITALS. 
2264 { Death of Little Nell (Dickens). 
USidney Carton’s Farewell (Dickes:s). 
CARRIE ag dai ae 
( ipsy’s Warning. 
2272 (Down the Vale. 
TWO GREAT POPULAR HITS. 
2509 (When 1 Get You Alone To-Night (Duet). 
(Whistle It (Ada Jones). 
Also No. 2250, ** You Made Me Love You,” 
and many others. 


HORNLESS GRAPHO:HONES from £23 Se 

to £105, The one Universal Entertainer—one 

should be in every home before Christmas. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free, 


SEND A POSTCARD 


for Compiete Catalogues and New Descriptive List of 
December records, with Christmas No, of our monthly 
Magazine. Columbia Records are sold by all Stores 
and Dealers Everywhere. Can be played on 
Graphophones and afl makes of gramophones. They 
WEAR TWICE AS LONG as any other records. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


(ent. P. W.),.Columbia Building, Clerkenwell Rd., 
London, E.C. . . «~ Established OVER 25 Years. 
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a (ae) / Rs 
FREE COOKER fy a7 


2273, i NT 


42e f You ought to get one of there 


3,133 Cash Prizes 


You certainly can get the Cooker. 


NE HUNDRED SOVEREIGNS (£100) will 

sent to the competitor from whom we receive 
between Nov. 23rd and 3oth, 1914, the largest number 
-of White Squares showing Quaker figure cut from large 


Quaker Oats packets. There are 3,132 other Cash Prizes 


As soon as you have saved 60 White Squares for the Competition 
send them to us, and we will at once forward you, carriage paid, 


A Free Cooker 


Only one Cooker can be sent to the same family, but we will keep a 
record of the 60 White Squares you send forthe Cooker and add them 
to whatever further number you send for the Cash Prize Competition. 
Your Grocer will give you a Coupon which countsas 5 White Squares. 


Quaker Oats is made from only the richest oats. The 
large thin Quaker flakes cook most thoroughly, digest most 
easily, yield most nourishment, and have the richest flavour 
when cooked in the scientifically-constructed Quaker Cooker. 


You can get a Quaker Cooker at once (see details in 
packets) and enjoy all its advantages whilst saving White 
Squares for the Cash Prize Competition. , 


This Cash Prize Competition and offer of Free Cooker apply only 
fu res dents in the United Kingdcm, and end November 30th, 1914. 


Lrp., 11-12, Finspury Savarg, Lonpon, E.C. 


FULL WEEX’S SUPPLY OF 
THE NEW REMEDY FOR 


PILES 


Readers of this paper now have a special oppor- { of relief and comfort. Even if you are told by 
tunity of trying the,uniquc Australian remedy for | doctors that an operation is your only remedy—do 
PILES and other rectal troubles by merely sending | not despair, but send now and try this treatment, 
2d, in stamps to cover cost of postage and packing which has cured thousands of the very worst cases. 
for the ‘‘7-Day free treatment,” This offer is 
made because the proprietors have had such 
convincing evidence of its remarkable curative 
properties in Australia that they want to give 
every sufferer in this country the opportunity of 
obtaining relief from Pain and Irritation. 


This Australian Remedy prevents the use of the 
surgeon's knife, and the sufferer can try it without 
inconvenience or discomfort. Think of it. only ad. 
in stampsto secure freedom from pain; and directly 
this healing remedy is applied the almost intoler- 
able itching and irritation is subdued, and finally 
vanishes, to be succeeded by a wonderful feeling 


SEVEN-DAY FREE COUPON. 


To LL. LOMBIO CO., 
18 Wells St., Oxford St., London. 
Please send me free your 7-day Australian 3 


treatment for Piles, for which | enclose 2d. in 
stamps for postage and packing. 


Mie, Mir8i5/O8 MISS cexccacssecasinasenmcarcccemitservers 
AGUS ccwarinvensonsrecramrnemeeinceienes 
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CHARMING STYLES | GRAVES MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF FINE QAULITY | ELEGANT FASHIONS 
IN LADIES’ COATS | rite etter Shin {Bis locue Pree a: | IN SMART COSTUMES 


Lady 4 arria: Music Lovers should 
eaaty should secure cet aperevel Chaets tet send to-day for our new Every Lady should send a Post Card 
display of New Model Coates Pf 3)- with order. balance Catatogue of Violin. | 65, our handsome display of new and 


and Paletots, ssecia'ty desined J in equal monthly pay. Fidn OMe: Aiendor | fashionable Costume styles, charmingly 
and mate for present wear. Ail ments after full examin- n ; 


ti me. lines, Banjos. Concer- illustrated in colours, ‘and including 
the most fashionabie and graceful Bf ind Pace Dien Hines Melodeo siF utes patterns of the most tasteful and be- 
styles have-been incisded, and many | J.G.GRAVES Ltd Ficcolos, Clariune!s. coming cloths for 


ali kinds of Brass Instru- 
mew anid) Rewractlve fealores: ‘Gallet SHEFFIELD. ments, Pianos, Organs. present wear. Our 
are exclusive to 


pictures show the 
our garments are exact styles of the 


—— CHOICE FURS OF EXQUISITE BEAUTY AND FINISH arments wo the 


and illustrated in patterns enable you 
our list. Ail the It is a mistake to assume WE DELIVER to al! to judge the quality, 
favourite cloths that really good quality Furs approved orders, carriage appearance and finish 
ji are not obtainable except FROM paid to destination. of the materials. The prices range 
in a great variety at mdiculously high prices, selected from the P Bi). to 6Ol- a me 
of popular shades As a matter of fact, The Z ji rom is an 
tastefully cut and designed, and Graves Display of Genu- deliver any costume carriage paid 


offered at prices from 15/- to S eee © ot now 


on our well known convenient previous show:ngs both as 


mouthty payments if you to approved orders ‘for &/- with 
= carey bearer bepand order, the balance being payable in 


Terms of Easy Monthiy Payments. to quality and quantity, but own home. The fullest equal monthly payments if you are 

You should send a Postcard at ouce alsu in the extremely close- approval is allowed and if entirely satisfied with the Fit, Quality, 
~ : cutting of the prices. Oue you are in any way dis- 9 iia Value alter you have fully 

for our catalogue and patterns purchases have been exten- appointed, we immediately 5 4 

We deliver any garment to approved sive and in the very best refund the whole of your examined the Costume and tried it on 

orders on receipt of smai! payment markets, and we are enabled money. Send small payment im your own home. If you are in any 


now, and secure delivery of i F me a 
a beautiful Set of Furs. way disappointed we will Immediately 


You need be under, 80 refund the whole of your money. 
obligation whatever unless 

you are assured of the | Send for Patterns to-day. 
quality and value, and You will be surprised to find how easy 
decide to keep the Furs 9 it is to dress in good taste if you avail 


yourself of our convenient Easy 
In yourown interests 
seed a Postcard (ot our Payment Terms or Cash Discount. &, 


handsome Catalogue to-day. 

It shows you how you may J. G. GRAVES Ltd. 
enjoy the comiort and luxury SHEFFIELD. 

of wearing Furs of undeniable 

quality, with the cunvieace of 


wertiewweass | GENUINE STAFFORDSHIRE CHIKA. 


Our new Catalogue of Glass and China Ware shows the choicest and 
Write and ask for prettiest: Dinner and Tea Services one could wish to sce. also grace- 


toa test money- 
with order, the batance being pay- savings otter ie vont ever 


able in smail monthly payments if put before the public. 
you are entirely satished with Fit, 
Quality, Style, and Finish, after (ui | Write for Catalogue. 


The Graves Display of G 
etamination in your own home. utue Furs in all the mos: 


SEND POR PATTERNS TO-DAY. becoming and fashionable 


styles is | handsomely set 
dg. G@. GRAVBS. Ltd. forth in our New Catalogue, 
SHEFFIELD. 


GRAVES RELIABLE FOOTWEAR 


address on receipt of a 
postcard. All the Furs are 
shown in natural colours 
and charming _ variety : 
Send a Post Card for our Hancdsome'y Mlustrated 
Aibum of High-Grade Footwear. Ths book 
contains phologvarhs of an extensive seiectron ot 
Bvots and Shoes of undeniable quality, ali made 


Coney Seal. Natural 
Squirrel, Fitch, Mar- 
mot Kolinski, Foxel- 
ine, Hare. and ali the 
favourite and most beautisul 


on hygienic princ pes and guaranteed to give satis types of Fars at keenest - Fur Catalogue. ful designs in Toilet andTrinket Sets, Clock Sets, and a iarge variety 
faction in Fit, Wear and appearance. competitive prices, and of useful and ornamental ware, allinukedl ff 
We Deliver Fuotwear carriage paid Supplied on convenient Easy J. G. GRAV! Lro. atkeenly competitive pr.ves and de! vere | 


Monthly Paymeat Terms, or 


to all approved o:ders on rece.pt of 
2/- in the & Cash Discount 


sali payment now. Balance in 
wounthly payments if satisfactory. 


J. G GRAVES Lyro. 


carriage paid to approved orders for sims: 
payment now, and balance in’ enral 
monthiy eayments if you are en ict 
Satisfied after examination in your home 


J. G. GRAVES Lrb. SHEFFIELD. 


SHEFFIELD. 


CLINGHER CYCLE AND MOTOR CYCLE TYRES 
EASY TERMS AT CASH PRICES 
We suppty this world-renowned make of Tyre at rock-bottom cash prices on 
Easy Terms. Any grade of *Clingher’ Tyres supplied to approved orders for 
smail payment with order. and the balance to be completed in equal monthiy 
payments if you ace entirely satisfied after full examination in your owa bome. 
All Tyres carry the Maaufacturers’ Guarantee. 


The ‘Clincher Popular Tyre. . The ‘Clincher’ Vacoum Grooved Tyre. 
Wired or Beaded edge. Sizes: 26219; [ with wired or beaded ede. ‘Sizes: 2hal}; 
2ou1b; 26x18; rh Baik: 28018 | 28x19; 26n1h: 28x1); 26018; 28219. Price, 
Price, Cover & Tube, 11/3 2/3 Monthly. | Cover and Tube, 17/9 .. 3/- Monthly. 
The ‘Clincher B Tyre. Wired or The ‘Clincher A Won Motor Cycle 


Beaded edge. Sires: 26219: 28218; 260 ROR ee ee Oe inty, 
26 x1; 28x18: 26518; x1 Price, | san2b BBG .. ;. |. 4/9 Monthly. 
Cover and Tube, 18/> 2/8 Monthiy. | 9622), BM/G.. :.  .. S/S Monthly. 
The ‘Clincher A Won Roadster | Write for Catalogue. Send a 
Cycle Tyre, wired or beaded Sises: | Post Card to-day for our handsomely 
deat ees! i 26 8 1; ws ated Cotniogee of ‘Clincher’ O7ale 
4 x 1%; z Price, ver ir Tyres, which 
and Tube, 17/- oo o. 2/10 Monthly. ' on easy terms at cash prices, tom Ale 


J. G GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIELD, 


THE GRAVES GENUINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY SERVICE 


WE DELIVER the Graves Genuine Sheffield Cutiery Service comprising SO pieces without 
case, to all approved orders for 3/- Now, and the balance in nine monthly payments of 8/- 
if you are entirely satished after full examination in your own home, 2/- in the @ Cash Discount 
THE GRAVES SHEFFIELD CUTLERY SERVICE COMPRISES :— 
@ TAGLE KNIVES @ DESsezaT forks 6 G66 SPOONS 

6 TABLE FORKS SDESSERY SPOONS 8 TABLE SPOONS 
6 GESSERT Knives © TEA SPOONS U GALT 6POON 1 Jam 6Poon 

1 PR O-00 SHEFFIELD FORGED DOUBLE SHEAR STEEL CARVERS, IVORETTE HANDLES. 


= pieces for 30/- 

: By Write for Catalogue. 

t/ Uf yy, My , = sens teawniee Cathinges 
ve Saw of Genuine Sheffield Cutlery 

LTE AUMLLL 111 3 

a = 


¥ 5 ie 


SHEFFIELD. 


THE GRAVES 42/- SUITS EXACTLY | <ApnnpLa emg veces sane | pve. ‘pc anunuear overcoats 
TO YOUR MEASURES hn Bie EXACTLY TO YOUR MEASURES. 


IT PAYG inevery watk of le tobe well dressed. A sasart Made from carefully selected, beautifully woven cloths of 


: : Great 
dentlemanly Suit puts heart into a man and. gives bim confidence 
in himself, It is mistaken economy to negiect your appearance durability and soft and warm finish in all the most fashionable and 


(or a weil dressed man can command respect in business affairs, 
and win for himself the esteem and regard of his friends. 


For a Payment of 8/- now we deliver the 
Suit to approved orders. and \f you are entirely 
satisiied with Fit, Style. Quality and Finish, the 
balance is payable in Monthiy Payments of @/-. 
Money back if you are disappointed. 
Write for Patterns. A Post Card will 
bring you per return the finest display of Cloth 
Samples ever submitted at the price, and these 
cuttings from the cloth lengthe which we are 
now making up at 35/- and 62/- will enable you to judge of 
exceilence of the materials we are using. and the uadoubted 


-G. GRAVES Lté. SHEFFIELD. 


THE GRAVES WORLD'S BEST CYCLES 


WH DSLIVER the Graves ‘Speed King’ Modele de Luxe 
exactly to specication (Lads’s or Gent's) carriage paid to all approved 
orders for 10/- NOW. and Easy Monthly Payments after delivery uatil 
the account is cleared, if you are entirely delighted and satished 
with the machiae after the fullest examination at your own home, 


WELOLESS STEEL TUSING, BUNLOF 
ST GRADE TYRES, PHILLIPS YORE AND HINGE 
BRAKES, STURMEY-ARCHER 3-SPEED GEAR, HANS 
i] iD ROLLER CHAIN, BROOKS PLATED SPRING 


- 


3 
| 
i 
i 
R 


superiority of design which characterises our cloths and commands SADDLE, WILLIAMS PATENT CHAIN WHEEL, WILLIAMS magnidcent selection of peer teedicgg ber gheco =} Yorkshire pote 

the approval of even the most fasidious customer. TWREDS. | LATEST PATENT CRANKS, MOFFHANNS' STEEL coatings in all the favourite colourings e 

CugvioTs. WossteD SERGES, PLats BLACK AND DLE ViCUUNAS. | Oats, DeVER HANDLE GRIPS AND LEVER TIPS. 

and a sp'endid line in wearlag YORKSHIRE SUITINGS ia Our Samples will show you that we specialise in cloths that 

various designs. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE A Pout Caré are warm without being inconveniently heavy, substantial without 
. . will bei handsome being cumbersome. Once you have the material in your hands you 

GRAVES SUITS are for men of all ages: if you have preferences will be convinced of their superiority. You will fod that all tastes 

beac ret fe lly rtd decreed gc toca Roar have been consulted, and all preferences duly provided for, and 

tell us seni your or your wi 
a ° Rare rein py opps re ghacdibcte begpliry tro gl worm 


Please state if Light or Dark Patterns are preferred. 
© J. G. GRAVES Lrp. SHEFFIELD. 


you nothing to secure this interesting and practical book, Write Now. 
3. @ GRAVES Lead: SHBFPIBLD. 
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A Lot of Strange 
Little Facts 
Afbout the 
Government 
Carriage. 

As the Black Maria passes through the crowded 
streets people turn their beads in a vain endeavour 
to get a-view of the unfortunate occupants. Vain 
because there is only an iron grating fixed in the 
rear door. And although sometimes they may 
catch a hurried glimpse of the pallid face of a 
prisoner or the stern countenance of the police- 
man in charge, the “ tenants” being conveyed at 
a jog trot through the surging traffic of the 
Metropolis know nothing of what is taking place 
outside. 

According to the estimable Mr. Tradition the 
Black Maria, a van which conveys prisoners 
between police-courts and prisons, was so called 
from Maria , & Degress who kept a sailors’ 
boarding-house in Boston. 

She was a Terror to Sailors. 

Maria was a tremendous personage. Her 
courage and strength were so prodigious that 
the most unruly sai‘or who ever stepped ashore 
was in dread of ber. And it was no uncommon 
thing for the policemen of that time, when the 
had a refractory prisoner, to send for Black 
Maria Lee, as she was known, to assist them in 
conveying the capture to the lock up. 

hen the van was introduced it was called the 
Black Maria by way of compliment to the Boston 
negress. : 

ondoners, in particular, are familiar with the 


Annan, 


exterior of the Black Maria. Numbers of them 
run daily between the various Metropolitan 
police-courts and the prisons to which remanded 
persons are tem rily consigned. 

, Perched on a high seat, the driver, wearing the 
livety of a coachman and a gold band round his 
silk hat, steers his two steeds. They are the 
property of the horse contractor, his master, and 
the vans are the property of the Receiver of the 
Metropolitan Police. 

When the van is ouapty ‘ou will see a police 
officer sitting beside the driver. When it is 
occupied he rides on a little seat attached to the 
back of the van. The vehicle might pass for an 
ordinary pantechnicon but for the fact that the 
Royal monogram G.R. appears on each side in 
the middle. 


Each Cubicle Holds One Person. 

Now let us take a peep at the interior. 
Arranged on either side of a narrow passage 
which runs down the centre are tiny cubicles, 
capable of holding one person. When these are 
filled the passengers crowd the narrow gangway. 
And on more than one occasion between twenty- 
five and thirty men and women have been packed 
into one of these strange vebicles. 

Could you take a journey in a Black Maria you 
would see some curious sights. One old lady of 
seventy, remanded on a charge of larceny, re- 
marked with evident glee that it was the first 
time in ber life she had ridden behind a real 
live oss. “ And a coachman in livery, too,” she 
chuckled. 

Here is a pale-faced man, the picture of 
despair, feeling keenly his humiliation. Tbere 
is a woman of refined appearance shrinking 
in horror at the profanity of her temporary com- 
panions. ; 

Grouped together are a set of ribald spirits, 
evidently old offenders, yelling lustily the words 


of the song, “ We all go the same way home "—a 
ditty, by the way, which, in point of popularity, 
has succeeded “I wouldn't leave my little 
wooden hut for you.” 

If the average Black Maria could only speak, it 
could tell some wonderful stories. Once a Maria 
crossing one of the London river bridges held a 
notorious criminal who is now undergoing a sen- 
tence of penal servitude for life. He was the 
leader of u famous gang of crooks, and, knowiny 
the approximate time he would pass a given spot, 
they determined to rescue him. 


A Steam-roller for a Rescue. 

For this purpose they chartered a small steam- 
roller, and, driven by one of their number, it 
crashed into the Government carriage at precisely 
the right moment, ets 8 a smash which sent 
everybody into a panic, but which, singularly 
enough, injured no one. 

In the confusion the criminal referred to 
escaped, durted down some steps leading to 
the Thames Embankment, and got clear away. 
But only to be recaptured within twenty-four 
hours, 

Dense fogs mean a time of terriblo anxiety for 
those in charge of the Black Maria. Once 
during a London pea-soup particular the van 
was crowded with prisoners. One policeman 
was inside and another rode on the little seat 
behind. 

Suddenly the man at the rear fell off in a 
fainting fit, and, acting on the impulse of the 
moment, his comrade, who was looking through 
the grating, quickly unlocked the door and 
jumped out. bn a trice the prisoners in the 
corridor had grasped the situation and followed 
his example. Blissfully unconscious of what had 
happened, the driver drove on. And meanwhile 
the escaped prisoners had scuttered themselves, 
only one being recaptured. 


WHEN TOMMY GETS A THRASHING—NEW STYLE. 


When a policeman, in response to an urgent telephon> call, was sent hurrying to a house in Pittsburg recently, he found that his services were 
required by Robert Norton, aged five, who requested him to arreet his nurse on a charge of having administered an unearned spanking. If other 
ittle boys follow in Robert Norton's footsteps, fathers will have to look out for trouble. 


qe Tommy steals the jam and 
“-] gets parental chastiserent 
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The chastisernent being fi. 
over, the Father is told Exh 


GENTLEMEN 
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LITTLE Boys 


in gn impassioned speech that 
they decide in his Favour — 


the fee. 


The solicitor thinks 
1 Tommy has a qood case 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Savoury Bloaters. 


Split the required number of bloaters down 
the back, remove the bones and roe, and pie them 
en take 


to soak in vinegar for five minutes. 
them out and sprinkle the inner part with agg Lire 
parsley, pepper, and a grating of nutmeg. ‘old 
the bloaters over, fasten them with a fine skewer, 
and fry them in a little hot butter or dripping. 
Serve on slices of hot toast. | 

Albany Pudding. 


Soak two ounces of tapioca in one pint of milk 


for an hour, then put into a pan, and allow to simmer 
slowly till soft. Pound two stale penny sponge 
cakes, add to them one: ounce of ground swect 
almonds, mix with the tapioca and milk, and set 
aside to cool. Beat up three eggs with two ounces 
of caster sugar, adding one egg at a time, then 
mix with the other ingredients, and flavour with a 
few drops of ratafia. Pour into a buttered mould 
and steam for an hour and a half. Turn out and 
serve. (For this recipe a pair of scissors has been 
awarded to Mrs. Kitcuen, 4 Leighton Place, 
Leeds.) 


Two Ways of Cooking a Rabbit. 
Jugged Rabbit. 

Cut the rabbit into small joints, wash, and place 
in a stewpan with a few pieces of bacon and some 
bacon bones, two onions cut up, and a bunch of 
parsley and thyme. Season wit pper and salt, 
cover with milk and water mixed in equal pro- 

- portions, and place cover on stewpan. Cook in a 
slow oven for three hours. When nearly cooked, 
mix a tablespoonful of cornflour with water, remove 
the saucepan, and stir in the mixed cornflour. Place 
the saucepan back in the oven for ten minutes then 
dish up and serve. 

Croquettes of Rabbit. 

Take the remains of a boiled rabbit and mince 
the meat ; add one third of “ gery ai 
crumbs, season with pepper, salt, chop parsley, 
and lemon-rind finely Tal, Bind all together 
with a gill of thick sauce. Have ready some puff 
paste, roll out into cork shapes, spread each over 
with a thick coating of the rabbit mixture, cover 
with more paste, roll in beaten egg, then in bread- 
crumbs, and fry in deep fat till a rich brown. 


Sweets in Perfection. 


A delightful sweet course is assured if you read 
and use the recipes given below. The Greek 
Currant lends itself to an infinite variety of treat- 
ment, and posseses, in addition to an incomparable 
flavour, a nutritive power entirely ite own. 
Sugar is asubstance that makes bone and muscle, 
and provides energy. The very best kind of 
sugar is grape-sugar, which is easily digestible. 
Currants contain much grape-sugar, and just a 
touch of tartaric acid, which gives that distinctive 
flavour. The use of Currants means health and 
economy, and there are countless ways of cooking 
them. The following recipes have been specially 
prepared by a leading expert in domestic cookery. 

Suet Pudding (plain). 

3 Ib. Currants, } lb. beef suet finely chopped, 
1 1b. flour, } pint milk, lemon, fresh butter or cream, 
sugar. METHOD.—Mix all the dry ingredients 
in a basin, add the milk, and work intoa fairly stiff 
dough. Put the mixture into a floured cloth, tie 
up, and boil gently for 2$ hours: Serve with 
quarters of lemon, fresh butter or cream, and 
sugar (moist or castor). 

Currant Custard Tarts. 

14 oz. patent barley, 1 oz, castor sugar, 4 oz. 
Currants, 1 egg, 4 oz. butter, 1 pint milk, a very 
small pinch of salt, a little grated nutmeg. 
Short crust. METHOD.—Mix in patent barley 
with the sugar, salt, and milk, stir it over the fire 
until it boils, then add the Currants, butter and 
theegg. Mix thoroughly. Make up about 6 oz. 
short crust. Line a dozen or more greased patty 
pane, and fill with the custard mixture. Bake 
in a moderate oven fifteen minutes. 

Apple and Currant Roly- Poly. 

Six large cooking apples, } lb. brown or castor 
sugar, 6 oz. of Currants, the rind of a lemon 
chopped finely, a little nutmeg. METHOD.— 
Pare, core and cut the apples into slices, put them 
into a saucepan with the lemon rind and sugar, 
cook till soft, and add the nutmeg. Have maly a 
rather rich suet crust, roll it out thinly, spread 
the apples over the paste, sprinkle over the 
Currants, roll the pudding up, closing the ends pro- 
perly, tie in a floured cloth, and boil for two houra, 
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change in dress,”’ she said. 
for me. 
close-fitting, rather high hat, fora flat, wide-brimmed 
one like this crushes her out of sight, and makes her 
little body seem no more than the stick of an open 
umbrella. 


Your. Clorhes 
can make you, : 


Taller, 


“Quite a Dwarf of a Thing” 
T You How She Adds 
Inches to Her Height by the 
Way She Wears Her Clothes, 


“ How tall do you think 
I am ?.” said Celia, with the 
‘ air of one asking a riddle. 

‘‘Oh, about the average—verv much my own 
height, I should say,” I answered. 

Celia gurgled joyfully. 

‘So everyone thinks,” she declared with great 
pride. ‘* But the fact of the matter is that I'm 
tiny-—quite a little dwarf of a thing!” 

“ Nonsense!” I said. ‘‘ Stand up and measure. 
I’m sure you are just as tall as I am.” 

So we peuiured, and she proved to be quite right. 
I had the advantage of her by a full inch, and yet 
Iam not tall by any means. It surprised me a good 
deal to discover this, for Celia never looks small. 

“* How do you manage to ‘ fake’ your height ?” 
I asked. “ you wear things in your boots, 
or what ?” 


Done by Dress. 
“I do it all by the way I dress,” she told me. 
“There is no reason why any woman should look 
small or dumpy, provided that she wears the right 


clothes. Take this dress, for instance. Perhaps 
you haven't noticed that all the lines of it are as 


long as possible—there isn’t a single bit of crossway 


take away from my height.” 

It was a simple little grey dress, with a belt to 
match, a skirt that touched the ground all round, 
and long lines of braiding carried right down from 
the neck to the hem. 

‘* Now look,” said Celia. She pulled up her skirt 
to ankle-length, twisted a piece of black ribbon 


round her waist, and pinned on her head my own 
large hat, which she took up from the chair where 
it had been lying. The transformation in her 
appearance was wonderful. 
once into what she called hersel 
of a thing, rather dumpy and thoroughly ungraceful. 


She seemed to turn at 


“You see what can be done by a very little 
“This hat is too big 
A small woman should always wear a 


The Importance of the Waist Line. 
“ Then, the dark belt cuts my figure in two, and 


makes people notice what a very short way it is 
from my chin to my waist, and again from my 
waist to my feet. A belt of the same colour as the 
gown does not do this—it lets the lines flow straight 
on from shoulder to dress hem in a way that adds 


wonderfully to the height. 

“ Perhaps you have noticed that my gowns are 
always a trifle high-waisted, and that they nover 
have deep collars or long ties. A high waist gives 
a look of length to the lower part of the body, while 
a tiny collar and short bow lend a long slope to 
the bust, and make the whole figure appear in 
proportion. Then, I nearly always have plain- 


Conducted by Isobel. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 22, 19]: 


HOME HINTS. 


A Leaking Pipe 

Can be mended till the arrival of the plumber. 
with a mixture of yellow soap and whiting, madc 
into a paste with water, and plugged into thc 
leak. 

Before Sewing Braid 

To the hem of a skirt, allow it to soak in coli 
water for several hours. This shrinks it an‘! 
prevents it from drawing into puckers should the 
skirt get damp. 

Por Starching Collars. 

Dissolve half an ounce of powdered gum 
arabic in a pint of boiling water. Strain, an‘ 
bottle. Add a little to the starch used for co!!a-, 
and they will look like new. 


A Remedy for Cold Feet. 

Get a piece of millboard asbestos, onc six 
teenth of an inch thick, and from this cut a pai: 
of inside soles for your shoes or boots. The mill 
board can be bought at any ironmonger's. 


To Wash a Child's Velveteen Coat, 

Make a good lather of soap, allow the water 
to get lukewarm, add a dessertspoonful of aimmoni.. 
then put in the coat and swirl it about in the sud-. 
Do not wring or squeeze it but place on a cout 
hanger and hang in the air to dry. 

Mutton Pat Instead of Butter. 

Mix the mutton fat with an equal quantity 
of other dripping, clarify it, and when required. | «i 
to a cream with a little lemon juice and as mii 
carbonate of soda as will lie on a threepenny-).ir 
This will answer as well as butter for cake-niakitiy. 


trimming which would break up my figure and | +o Waterproof Boots and Shoes for Winter Wear. 


Take equal quantities of white wax. clive oil. 
and clarified lard. Melt the wax and lard over 
boiling water, add the oik, and a little turnentine. 
When cool, rub a little over the leather with a rag. 
This is specially good for patent leather. 

To Shrink Flannels Before Making Them Up. 

Fold the flannel up quite flat in thick folds. 
and place in a bath, pour boiling water over it, 
and leave till cold. Then squeeze out Lut do not 
wring. Pass through a mangle, then y!oi« a cloth 


f—a little dwarf | OveT and iron till quite dry. The tern will 


look equal to new, and will be perfectly -\:1h. 


For the Cook. 

When Boiling Caulifiowers, Seakale, 

And other white vegetables, add two lunij3 
of sugar. This keeps them a nice colour. 
When Making Horseradish Sauce, 

Mix with it some condensed milk. This, with 
the necessary addition of vinegar, makes au 
excellent blend. 


STOMACH TROUBLES DUE TO 


ACIDITY. 
SO SAYS EMINENT SPECIALIST. 


So-called stomach troubles, such as indigestion, 
wind, stomach-ache, and inability to retain food. 
instead of indicating that the stomach is out of 
order, are, in nine cases out of ten, simply 
evidence that fermentation is taking place in the 


coloured gowns or ones that have very narrow | food contents of the stomach. causing the for- 


lengthwise stripes on them. A large check, spot, 
or flower breaks up the figure again. 


mation of gas and acids. Wind distends the 
stomach, and causes that full, oppressive feelin: 


“* I choose my trimmings in the same way. They | sometimes known as heartburn, while the acid 


are all made in small, close patterns, so that they 
fit in with the rest of my costume. I always have 
very fine lace, very narrow braid, and very small 
buttons, and I insist on it that the dressmaker 


irritates and inflames the delicate lining of the 
stomach. The stomach, however, is not at fault. 
The trouble lies entirely in the fermenting fool. 
Such fermentation is unnatural, and acid form::- 


shall not overtrim my things, for a heavily trimmed | tion is not only unnatural, but may involve the 


dress has the same effect as this big hat of yours— 
it simply squashes me out of existence. 

‘* When all is small together the whole effect is 
in proportion. All things are perfectly 


most serious consequences if not prevented. ‘lo 

revent or stop fermentation of the food contents 
of the stomach and to neutralise the acid, and 
render it bland and harmless, half a teaspoonit 


proportioned to my height, and that’s why people | of bigurated magnesia, probably the best ani 


never realise how short I really am.” 


DO YOU WANT A NEW BLOUSE? 

A new blouse is always welcome, and it needn't 
cost much if you make it yourzelf, for very little 
stuff goes a long way nowadays. Five delightful 
blouses are shown and described in this week's 
Home Notss, which is offering any one pattern you 
prefer free in exchange for a coupon from the paper. 
Why not spend a penny ona copy of Home Notes, and 
see for yourself how pretty the 


most effective antacid known, should be taken ! 
a quarter of a glass of hot or cold water imme- 
diately after eating, or whenever wind or acidity 
is felt. This stops the fermentation, and neutra- 
lises the acidity in a few moments. Fermentation, 
wind, and acidity are dangerous and unnecessary. 
Stop or prevent them by the use of a proper 
antacid, such as bisurated magnesia, which cau 
be obtained from any chemist, and thus enable 


blouses are. There | the stomach to do ite work reperly without bein 
are plenty of other good features in this number too, | hindered by poisonous gas an 
and you'll get splendid value for the penny you psy. ' —M.F.P. 


dangerous acids. 


22 splendid stories, with the Christmassy flavour, appear in the Christmas NOVEL. Out on Saturday. 


Wars ENDING ‘ 
Kor 2 1942. Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. Bu 


[GET YOUR WINTER SUIT 
FOR NOTHING! 


Valuable Prizes in a Fascinating Winter Fireside Competition for All. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 
PyESSBS. CURZON BROS., the World’s Largest Measure Tailors, 60-62 City Road, London, E.C., are offering for 
competition, free and without entrance fee of any description, the following most useful an] highly desirable prizes :— 


5 SUITS, VALUE 4 GUINEAS EACH. 
10 SUITS, VALUE 3 GUINEAS EACH. 15 SUITS, VALUE 2 GUINEAS EACH. 


Each suit will be made to the special measurements of each winner, and not more than one Suit will be awarded to the same person. 
(ff desired, winners can have Overcoats of the same value instead of Suits.) 


A large number of Consolation Prizes will also be awarded. 

The Competition is a very instructive onc, You just take the word “ WHIPCORDINES” and coustruet as many words as yon ean from the letters in 
that. word, using cach letter onee only in each word you make, ie letter “ I" ccenrring twice, may be ased twice in forming any word.) Examples :— SHIP, 
CORN, WINE, The prizes will be awarded to thore sending in the Jongect list of words, The Rules are few and easy to remember :- = 

(1) No contractions or initial abbreviations can be allowed. 
(2) All words sent must be in the English Dictionary, 
(3) Although the fetter “s” occurs in “WHIPCORDI JES,” plurals will not be allowed. (For instance, if you send in ‘the word “‘cord,” you 


c 

(4) All lists must be written out by hand on one side of peper only. Write your name and address at top of each sheet used, and for 
Preference use large sheets. 

(5) No one in any way connected with the flrm will be allowed to compete. 

Tn awarding the prizes, should any lists contain exactly the same number of words, neatness and legibility of writing will be taken into account. Start jotting 
them down at once, You have about ten days or 8° to complete your liste, all entries having to be in by the second post on Thursday, November 27, The award will be 
faithfully made according to merit. No correspondence will be entered into in regard to this competition. 

the scrutinizing, counting and awarding of prizes will be carefully curried out by the Princi of the Firm themselves, whose decision must be accepted as 
final, and the names and addresses of winners published in the ‘‘ Daily Mail,’ December 2nd, Envelopes are to be marked ‘‘ Competition No. 8,’’ Curzon Bros., 60-52 
City Road, London, E.U., and the conpon at the bottom right hand comer of this advertisement must be filled in and attached to each entry, 
You wiil want to know what * WHIPCORDINES” means. ‘‘Whipcordine” ts the special name for Curzon Bros.’ new Cold-proof, 
Weather-proof Ovcrcoating. The latest, most up-to-date, stylish raincoating in the market. For use in all weathers. Invalu- 
able for driving, fishing or motoring, affording much greater warmth than the ordinary rainproof coat. Built with the 
“Curzonite *° wool-rainproofed wool lining. Iron wear. Diagonal! cord-like weaves, in all shades, price from 30.- to 45/- made 
to measure. Patterns free on receipt of postcard. 


REMEMBER THERE IS NO ENTRANCE FEE TO THIS COMPETITION, and the 
more entries, th: morc prizes, so make up your mind to send in your list. 


COUPON. (P.W., Nov. 22.) 


CURZON BROS.’ COMPETITION. 
CURZON BROS., ee caccinnioisccra wa — 
The World's Largest Measure Tailors, ADDRESS... ..... 


60-62 CITY RD., LONDON, E.C. 


Number of Worls...ccce cee cece 


MONKEY BRAND | 


IS THE BRIGHTEST AND THE 
MOST WHOLESOME OF 
CLEANSERS AND POLISHERS. 


OR KITCHEN USE—Monkey Brand 

is unequalled. It will keep Wood- 
work and Paintwork spotlessly clean 
and white. It will scour Pots and 
Pans—shine the Brass Taps and Door 
Handles—make Dish Covers bright and 
inviting—polish Knives and Forks. 


MAKES COPPER LIKE GOLD—TIN sj 
LIKE SILVER—PAINT LIKE NEW. : 


WON’T WASH CLOTHES. | 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & COMPANY LIMITED. 


TAKE IT FROM ME? nee | 


£80 
agg ; 
Hullo Tm Mars 
= * biaRS 1s a star ort 
< 35,000,000 miles away, but 1 
; Se is, according to M. Coultre, 
z a distinguished Geneva as- 
tronomer, trying to have a 
chat with us. 
During aclose watch he kept 
on it for seventeen days 
he several times noticed bluish-white blurs 
on the surface of the planct, like the glare of 
powerful clectric arc lamps. ‘The illuminations 
usually lasted several seconds, and took place 
several nights running. : 

Many astronomers are of opinion that Mars is a 
highly civilised planet thousands of years in advance 
of the earth. 

When seen through a powerful telescope its 
surface appears to be covered with a criss-cross of 
straight lines. 

From the fact that these lines swell in spring and 
fade away towards winter, just as the snow-caps 
which represent Mars’ arctic and antarctic regions 
get smaller and bigger, it is thought probable 
that the lines arc huge canals, constructed to 
irrigate the planet. 

The swelling of the lincs is supposed to show the 
growing of great belts of vegetation along the 
canal-sides as the thawing of a snow-cap fills the 
canals, 

It has often been suggested that the earth might 
try to have a chat with Mars by flashing specially 
constructed searchlights in her direction. If the 
Morse code were used and long enough messages 
were sent the Martians would, if their brains 
were equal to tho human brain, soon piece out 
a meaning—if they had telescopes as strong as 
ours. 

But it is quite 


ible that their brains and 
telephones are both infinitely more powerful. A 
Paris astronomer declared receutly that he quite 
believed Mars knew all our cities and towns, and 
could easily watch our stcamers crossing the 
Atlantic or even follow a football match. 
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Weta Walser preg 
vi ai £10; je an ane Maw, 
22; Mi ip a 23 8s.; Mies E. J. Mangan, £2 2s. 
Lovett, 1s, 6d.; ° 
Townse: Qs. 3d; H. B 
ones, 5a; E. be, 4s. 6d.; Mre. Reid, 9d.; W 
* 1g.; Anon, 9d.; H. Thom- 
.; The E. L. P., 3s.; 
ibbings . 6d.; W. Woellworth, 
.; M. B., .3; H. M. C., 1s.; Mrs. Smith, 36.; M. 
Atkin, 16¢.; Thankful, 9d.;"Dep, 9d.; Marjorie 

Eileen, A. 8, C., £1 1s.; Grateful, 
6éd.; Very Hard Up, 9d.; A. 8 

9d.; Grateful, 6d. 
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rnold, Is.; Putnitoff, 10s. 6d.; 
Three Friends, 
Kenton, le.; 
Insurance Agent, 1s. 6d.; N. ¢ 
y’e Granma, 1s. 6d.; N. Harrison, 9d.; 
le. 4d.; Antrim Reader, 1s.; 

f ; Mrs. E. 8. Johnson, 5s.; V.M., 
Oliver, 4s.; T. Hill of Teumeb, 4s. 9d.; J. W.’e 
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ares of Kiddies in Suva, 10s.; = 

E. Skelton, 

E. Johnson, 198. 6d.; R. 

Anon., 28. 6d.; Weo Macgregor, £1; Line-rick No, 13, 
Promise Kept, £1 0s. 5d.; A. P.W. Pri i 

9d.; Poor Alice, 9d.; Faith, 2 

i S 8s.; A. ; Bab; 

Cerrington, le. 6d.; M 

.; A. Wall, le. 

OLLECTED.—Proceeds of Bazaar at Tower House, 

Clapham Common, per Miss Bosworth, £14 4s.; Ship's 

Company, H.M.8. Ezmouth, per H. Elliot, £6; Ship's 

H.M.8, Acolus, £4 166.; A Sunday School 

Mies L. Palmer, 53.; G. 8. Morton, 

Four rag iint Cape Coast, £2 2s.; 

H.M.S8. Thunderer, 178, 2d.; A. J. 

Ye. bd Cannon, £2 12s.; Members of 

T 


men at 


Nottingham, per P. Cockrem, 
he Christian, per Morgan & 
4 .3 A. W. Robertson, 10s.; BE. H. 
ll, ‘Bradford, £5; "W. H. Lloyd, &d.; ‘Mrs. 
. oH. LY Te. 6d.; Roysi Goat Hotel, per Misses 
Pullan, 10s.; H. Daweon, 12s.; R.E. N.C.0.’e Meas 
Pulo Brani, per Sergt. C, Freeman, £5; Harry and 
Margaret Barrable, £1; H.M.S. Drake, per Lieut. J. 
Elliot, £1 2s.; Marjorie Sprague, 103.; B. and J. Bash- 
ford, Be. Qd.; Simpson, £5 10s.; Mra. A. Robinson, 
6e.; Mise J. Anderson, £1 86.; Passengers on R. 4 
Falaba, per J, T. Toft, £2:' Friends in Singapore, 
gh gi ee Gommiad Wiislatte gales 
6.5 inburg vdropatiic, a) ord, er 

J. 8. Bell, £2'16s.; Miss W. Ranwell, 63. " 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov, 22, 1913, 
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For Atlantic F 
\ 


Tus world’s big ; 
statue, which is Plex pe 
big as the second biggest, 
is about to be made useful 
as well as ornamental. At 
any rate, America is dis- 
cussing a scheme for mak- 
ing the famous Statue of 
Liberty, which rises from the sea outside New 
York bour, a great flying station, by building 
a vast floating raft round it. 

Many attempts to fly the Atlantic are expected 
next summer, and it is proposed to make the hi. 
statue a permanent terminus for the ocean flying 
of the future. 

The statue is a landmark for all ocean steamers. 
It shows a woman holding upatorch. The light 
in the torch is intensely powerful, and _illumi- 
nates the sky by means of highly polished re- 
flectors. 

The rays can be seen forty miles away at sea, 
and to an airman should be visible a hundred 
miles off in clear weather. 

The figure of the statue, which stands on a hizh 
stone pedestal, is 150 feet high from the flame «f 
the torch to the soles of the feet. The gigauti: 
scale on which it is built can be imagined trom 
the fact that a room inside the head can ho!d 
forty people comfortably. 

The forefinger of the upraised band is over 
eight feet long, the finger-nail being nearly 
eighteen inches in length. Round the torch 
itself there is a circular pallery for sight-seer.. 
this gallery being over a hundred yards alove 
the ocean below. 

This huge statue took sixty men ten years tu 
build. 

It wes erected in 1884 to celebrate the 
centenary of the foundation of the American 
Republic, and was a present from the other sreat 
Republic of France. It weighs over a hundred 


tons, and was carried over in pieces by Frencli 
warships. 


sive 
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Always a Great 
When the box of Clarnico Chocolated Lily Caramels 


has been handed round there are never any left over. 


CLARNICO 


Ask for the New Chocolated Ones. 


Buy your Lino Direct, save Dealers’ Profits. 2 RINGS r0230/- 
aare f Best Pai 

“Baox Our ioe tor ur sigs Y Ui asters Cragd Value 
9 square yards of Cork Lino, a with Reai Diamond and 

Good quality. for 20/-. Solid Gold Hear 

99 equare yards of Cork Lino, best Keep?r Ring, 27 - cas. 

Carriage ‘Paid to any address send 6 wish wise, ue 

@end 2). with order, and rings are sent ou private y. 

per colours pay 2/6 on delivery, and 5 

. req when ordering. monthly. Bing List Free 
West Ardsley Lino Co., ar. Wakefield. Btores, Bye, Eng, Est 15 


3 = Get well the ‘Wincarnis’ way—the quick, sure and safe way to health 

Wincarnis' creates new health, sew strength, new blood, 

flew nerves, and sew bs Because * Wincarnis’ is a 

= N T Ss Tonic, a Restorative, a Blood-maker and a Nerve Food 

—allin one. And remember, you are safe in taking 

SEND 1/- ONLY! 


Greatest Bargain inthe 
containip 


WInGAROS; 


World, a 40/- Bale of High-class Bedding for a Guinea, w! 
Reb the following articles: One pair of Genuine Pure White Caltee vate Bee 3 Splendi: 
Hesthar-coloured lanket, One Pair of Fine Twill Sheets, One Lovely coloured Younté (asrorted 
Bouter pair of White Pilow Blioe {hea eetutty tastes Pe ie pie gr tes ng White prcame tt ls the only Wine Tonic - any repute that 
re Wadded Quilt, in Fi i sd 3 ‘oes not contain drugs. at is one reason why 
Qaitue tay Onental Chintz Cover: Everything Good Qualit over 10,000 Ductors cecneaesid it. Don't continue to 


and Large Size, to fit Full-size D, un 
ze, ‘ull-size Dou 21. ALL. Packed Free sent ge paid to 
Approved Order the firat payment of ONE SHILLING. The Balance {2 only) may pope by 


(suffer needlessly. Take advantage of the new life 
Wincarnis’ offers you. Will you try sust one bottle? 
Enclose three penny stamps fos free 
trial bottle te COLEMAN & (0 
Ltd., Wincarnis Works, Norwich 


on 
ibtalments of 2’- per MONTH, aftcr you have received examined rr Send 1/- to-day. 
THE LANCASHIRE CLOTHING CLUB, 
(Desk A Heavy Goods Dept.) Accrington Road, Burnicy. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 22, 1013. 


Sir Thomas Vansittart 
Bowater, the new 
3 Lord Mayor, | tells 
some Good Stories of His Boyhood. 


AN old playmate told me tbat in rushing into 

rint I should be guilty of indiscretion for the 
Fret time in my life, and promised me his assist- 
ance in presenting a faithful and, as I rightly 
suspected at the time, most unflattering portrait 
of myself as a boy. He took the precaution’ to 
send it me by post! 

“ My dear Fancy Tart ” (the schoolboy corrup- 
tion of Vansittart), I have much pleasure in 
telling you what sort of boy you were. To begin 
with, you were the worst boy in the school. 
There was no lawlessness, no escapade, no devil- 
ment of any kind in which you were not the 
ringleader. 

* You were also extremely pugnacious, and 
fought more battles than any other boy in the 
school. On one occasion five boys attacked you, 
and thought they had you ‘cornered,’ whereat 
there was great rejoicing among the onlookers. 


No Hobbies Except Fishing. 


“But you got your back against the wall, 
knocked down three of your assailants, and the 
other two ran away. 

“Yet I must admit that, despile your pug- 
nacity, or possibly by reason of it, yon were a 
very popular boy, being exceptionally strong for 
your age and good at games of all kinds. 

“Tn the classroom you occupied a more lowly 
position, although you were good at figures, and 

ow always carried off the prize for arithmetic. 

or, if I remember rightly, had you any hobbies 
outside athletics, except, perhaps, fishing, of your 
exploits at which you used to bring us wondrous 


£ hh, 
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Favourite 
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tales, never, however, substantiated by the pro- 
duction of the catch. On the whole I would 
describe you as essentially un open-air, games- 
loving boy, whom we never suspected as likely to 
get on in the world.” 

I was then at Broughton College, from where 
I went to a boarding-school at Stourbridge, 
Worcester, but stayed there only a short time; 
and then, after another spell at Broughton 
College, I was apprenticed, at the age of fifteen, 
to a large firm in the Manchester soft goods 
trade. 

My old schoolfellow's description of me, humor- 
ously exaggerated as it is, is founded on solid 
fact. I certainly paid more attention to games 
than to books; but I am not at all certain that a 
strong constitution is not the most valuable asset 
a young man can bring to business. And as for 
my pranks—well, I am a firm believer in the 
saying tbat “boys will be boys,” and I hold that 
the more bright the boy, the more likely is he as 
a man to hold his own in the battle of life. 


in My Father’s Paper Business. 


Owing to my family removing to London, I did 
not complete my time in Manchester. But I have 
always retained a warm feeling for my native city, 
as I regard it, and no compliment or honour I 
have ever received gave me greater pleasure than 
an invitation to dine with the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of the great city where I passed my 
*prentice days. 

Almost from the day I came to the City I 
conceived a strong desire to play some part in its 
civic life, an aspiration which has already been 
falfilled far beyond my youthfal dreams. 

I left the firm I was with and joined my father, 
who was already established in the paper 
business. 

It may be thought that, being under my father, 
I had an easy time of it. On the contrary, I am 


confident that the “ governor ” got more work out | No. 7 French calf-skin bovis.” 


of me and my brothers than any other members of 
the staff. 
Anyway, my nose was ry 


to the grindstone, 
and, to mix my metaphors, 


These delicious Caramels—made of cream, sugar and almonds, 


coated with chocolate—are quite irresistible. 


Chocolated Lily Caramels 


Bade by Clarke, Nickolls aud Coombs, Lid., London, - 


Your guarantee is the name“ Clarnico™ on the bottom of each caramel. 


Try a 3-lb. 


. 581 


through the (paper) mill, working ien to twelve 
hours a day! 

There are muny more or less eminent soldiers 
and sailors to be found in the family treo. 

One of these was Admiral Edward Bowater, 
Admiral of the White Squadron in Nelson's days. 
He fought at Trafalgar, and from him my family 
inherited what is, perbaps, our most cherished 

ossession, nimely, the glass goblet in which 
elson pledged his captains before that famous 
victory. 
4 Didn't Want to go to War. 

Another was Major-General Sir Edward 
Bowater, who was born at St. James’ Palace, 
baptised at St. James’ Chapel, fought at 
Waterloo. ind eventnally was appointed equerry 
to the Prince Consort. 

But. proud though I am of my descent from 
these distinguished warriors, I cannot truthfully 
say that I ever felt the least inclination towards 
either « naval or a military career. 

So far as hereditary influences are concerned, I 
probably “throw back ” to a remote ancestor, who 
was engaged in commerce and died a Fre man of 
the City of London in 163-4. 

“Wat made you quit the club, Henry 2” 

“ Reason cnough, I can tell you. I worked five 
years to be clected treasurer, and then (hey insisted 
on putting in a cash register.” 


ON THE MENU. 

Some of tho restaurants have bills of fare with 
the fly-leaf covered with advertisements of various 
business houses. A man took a seat behind one 
of them, when a waiter appeared with ~ What 
will you have, sir?’ To the utter confusion of 
the waiter he Icisurely remarked : 

“You may fetch me a new set of tecth in guita- 
percha ; an improved sewing-machine with patent 
lockstitch; a box of bilivas pills, and a pair of 


In a moment the waiter replied, * We do not 
furuish those articles.” 
“Then what have you got them on the Lill of 


was put thoroughly ! fare for?” retoried the customer. 
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BROOKS’ NEW CURE 


rooke’ Appliance. New FOR 
Brooke 2 omierful. No 
obuoxious springs or pads, 
Automatic Atr Cushions, 
Binds and draws the 
droken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. 
Noealves, No lies. 
Durable, Cheap. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 


CATALOGUE FRE, 


BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY, 
788 Bank Buildings. Kiagsway, LONDON, W.C. 


SAVE YOUR COINS . 


a 


i a 


Delightfully SILKY 
Electro-plate, Nuveities, Post Free! 


THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. 


£40,000 Prize 


ofossal Prize Distribution of £40,000 for purchaser: of 
There are 400 valuable prizes, which you may start fo win new, 
There is 2 double benefit every time you buy Sandow’s Cocoa and Chocolate—the benetit: cf 
obtaining the world’s finest, nourishing drink-diet, Te ae 

lst Prize of £1,000 in the Competition. If you do not find full particulars o tis 
Competition in your tin, ask your grocer, chemist, or confectioner, or write a postcard to 


Sandow's Cocoa and Chocolate Co., Ltd.. 5-21 New Kent Road, London, S.E. 


Mave you read about the C 
acoes Cocoa and Chocolate ? 


CASH BACK ir not DELIGHTED. 


G. Vrancis, R-q., writes: Two dozen and one Pens have I purchased, ard my friends are pe.fei y 
AtiBti ith them.”* P 

ag Tyre pe barrel, 7 Inches long, fitted 14¢carat Gold-plated nib. Fille itsetf in two veo nds — 

Testimoniais wud Cutalogue,),0v0 Barga ns in Jewellery, cul ery, 


riter. 


ee ee eee ee 


and the opportunity 


OOOO 


HEIGHT INC 


6 if you are un Jer 40, I can 
n° increase your heixht by 
=p from two to three inches 
within three months. 
No appliances, no drugs, 
no dicting. Send three 
Fenny stamps for fur 
ther particulars of my 
wonderin! ryetemn 
THUR GIR 


(Dept. P'W.), 17 
Green Rd., Londun, N. 


@ept. 4), 5 Richmond Road, LEEDS. 


Great Distribution to 
Purchasers of Sandow's 
Cocoa and Chocolate * 


of winnins the 


= PRIZES 


= ws 


582 
The Scales 


PRIZE. 

Tue number of my readers who are drawin 
incomes from P.W. as a result of their successfu 
efforts in competitions is gradually increasing, and 


B ae coenne, SD) 
ANOTHER BIG “ MIDDLES'' 


my offer in this week's “ Middles”” of another 
first prize of £2 a Weck for Five Ycars means that 
another reader will soon find his money troubles 
and worries vanishing like snow in sunshine. Here 
is a little list of these fortunate readers up to date :— 

i Dr. Anderson, Pitvar 
£500 a Year for Life House, terns Road, 
Doncaster. 


Mr. E. J. Durham, 
The Landscape, Priory 
Avenue, Hastings. 


£5 a Week for Life 


Mrs. Isobel Potter, 

£2aWeekfor5Years I gir Avenue, 
. Chelmsford. 

£2aWeekfo 5Years Mr. Thomas Johneon, 


64 Wilson Street, St. 
Helens, Lancs. 

Mr. R. H. Martin, Con- 
stitutional Club, Union 
Street, ‘orquay. 

Mrs. E. E. Lamont, 63 
Herondale Road, Moss- 
ley Hill, Liverpool. 

Mr. Sidney C. Bishop, 
53 St. Matthews Street, 
Ipswich. 

Mr. Marry Cherrington 
21 Church Lane, Tip- 
ton, Staffs. 

Mr. Walter E. Brindley, 
4Arthur St., Colches- 
ter, Essex. 

Miss E.Fant, Pimporne» 
Green Road, Winton» 
Bournemouth, 


Mr. James K. Spence, 
£2a Week for5 Years Bee Tenet Fe 


Arbroath, Scotland. 
Mr. Walter Haslam, 
Simist®r, Prestwich, 
Manchester. 
Mr. Waltcr Booth, 37 
Byelande Street, Grovo 
Hill, Middlesbrough. 
Mr. Arthar Masterman, 
G Oakfield Street, Lin- 
coln. : 
Your efforts in ‘‘ Middles ” this week might mean 
that your name will be added to this happy list. 
It’s certainly worth the effort. 
POR THE LAST TIME. 


£2aWeekfor5Years 


£2aWeekfor5Years 


£2aWeekfor5Years 


£2a Week for5 Years 


£2aWeek for 5Years 


£3aWeekfor2 Years 


£3a Week for2Years 


£1 a Week for 1 Year 


THE announcement of, and coupon for, Colonial 
Middles, No. 4, appears for the last time on page 
Overseas 
readers to enter the contest, and get their friends 
to do so, too, and we shall have some bumping 
prizes to award next March. I very much want 
to get above the £300 mark, and your help will 


572. It now only remains for all m 


certainly do the trick. 
WE DON'T MBEAN IT CHELSEA! 


In the Sur-Prizes Column recently I invited my 
football enthusiasts to send along a four-line verse 


beginning :-— 
‘Chelsea have the dearest team.” 


Silver watches were offered for the ten best 


received. Here are three of the selected :— 
“Chelsea have the dearcst team ; 
These wealthy clubs do cop ’em. 
But though they've spent £12,000 
They can't buy goals or stop ‘em.” 
Here's another :— 
* Chelsea have the dearest tcam. 
Unfortunate they are 
That points don't count on L.s.d., 
But underneath the bar.” 
And :-— 
‘Chelsea have the dearest team ; 
Their failures are amazing. 
Spectators pay to gaze at ‘stars,’ 
And find them too, * star-gazing’!” 


You'll find several most attractive competitions 


THE MATERNAL INSTINCT. 


A. W. B. lives in the country and has an obser- 
**Close to whero I live,’’ he writes, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


“there is a rabbit warren. The chief centre of 
interest, though, are the weasels. I have watched 
a weasel hunting there often, but once Mrs. Rabbit 
proved that she wasn't going to let her offspring 
go without a struggle. The weasel caught a young 
rabbit and proceeded with the slaughter busi- 
ness, to the accompaniment of terrible squealing 
on the part of the victim. The squealing rought 
the doe on the scene in a wonderful hurry. Turning 
her tail towards the struggling pair, the old rabbit's 
hind legs shot outward and the weasel left the 
back of the little one as though shot from a catapult, 
and picked himself up some distance away. He 
did not return to the attack, while the rabbits 
scattered away to a hole.”-—— 

The parental instinct in animals is often very 
much stronger than the fear of the enemy. 
remember a very good instance of this, which 
will perhaps interest other animal lovers. A friend 
of mine was out hunting rabbits with a pole-cat 
ferret, a ferret that, as a rule, shows not the slightest 
fear of rabbits. He sent it down a hole, and was 
surprised to see it come out a few seconds later 
terrified out of its life. Nor would it go down the 
hole again. He sent down another ferret and that 
shot out of the hole scared to death. He found 
out afterwards that there was a buck rabbit who had 
found its strength, that is, had discovered what a 
powerful kick it could deliver with its hind legs, 
and had used this method to defend its young. 
Even a pole-cat ferret has a small chance once a 
rabbit gets over its natural ‘fear and begins using 
its hind legs! 

SWEETHBART OR GRANDMOTHER? 

It's a pleasant sign of the friendship which exists 
between my readers and myself when they write 
to ask my advice and help in their most intimate 
affairs. TwenTy-oNE is troubled thusly: “A 
Jittle over five years ago my grandmother went into 
business, but found she could not manage it by 
herself on Saturday afternoons and evenings, s0 
I promised always to help her on that day. Now 
comes the trouble. I recently became engaged to 
a very nice girl, but she has strongly objected to my 
leaving her alone on Saturdays, and accuses me of 
thinking more of my grandmother than I do of her. 
Well, I don’t want my swectheart to give me up, 
but that is the penalty if I don’t stop helping my 
grandmother, yet I don't want to leave granny 
in the lurch. Is there any way out of the 
difficulty ?’’?—— F 

There's always a way out, Twenty-one, though 
sometimes it is a little hard to find. Couldn't you 
spend half of your time with your grandmother 
and half with your swectheart, say, Saturday 
afternoon with the young lady and the evening 
in the shop? If that doesn’t work, surely you can 
get someone to help in the shop on Saturday. 
Where thore’s a will there's a way, TWENTY-ONE, 
and these little difficulties are mercly sent by 
Master Cupid to try you. 

FIRING A TORPEDO. ‘ 

T. H. G. would be very much obliged if I could 
tell him whether a torpedo is fired above or below 
the water, and whether it sinks or floats when 
the propeller stops.——- 

Torpedoes are fired both above and below the 
water, T. H. G. Battleships, as a rule, fire them 
above the water-line, but naturally submarines 
fire them below. Generally speaking. a torpedo 
floats when its tiny propeller has ceased to revolve, 
but sometimes it takes a dive downwards and 
sticks in the mud or.sand at the bottom of the sea. 
Every effort is made to recover them, as they are 
expensive things to lose. They cost from £600 to 
£1,000 cach. 

HOW A PLAICB SWIMS. 

“A FRIEND and I have been arguing on the way 
a plaice swims,” writes A. H. “ My friend says 
that it swims horizontally, while I say that it swims 
on edge, that is vertically, because its mouth is 
across its body this way. Swimming vertically 
it will be able to eat naturally.””—— 

Your argument is ingenious, A. Ii., but it is not 
right. A plaice swims horizontally, though it is 
quite true that in that position its mouth is on one 
side of its body, as it were. You can easily see that 
it swims horizontally from the fact that the upper 
part of its body is coloured brown, while the lower 
pent of it is white. This helps to prevent the fish 

rom being scen as it swims over the sand. 
CAN YOU WRITB A STORY? 

Now I have finished my readers’ questions, I 
should like to ask them a question in return. It is: 
“Can you write a story ?”’ Don't say you can’t 
because you never have done so. You never know 
what you can do till you try. The reason I ask you 


WEEE ENDING 

Nov. 22, 1915, 
is because the editors of Pzarson’s, the Roy. 
and the. NovEt magazines are offering £50 cach fu; 
the best short story sent to them, as well a . 
number of other valuable prizes. Many a writ.: 
has started by winning a prize in a story com 
petition, and one man I know is now making 01. : 
£1,000 a oo by turning out short storics. |i. 
was a bank clerk, and hadn't the slightest idea tl,..1 
he could write till he just entered a compctiti::, 
“for the fun of the thing.” You'll find fl 
particulars in any of the three magazines. ‘li; 
are all on sale now. . 


RESULT OF “MIDDLES” No. 90. 


The First Prize of £250 has beenawirl-i*- 
J. W. HUGHES, 146 Felbrigge Ro:d. 
Goodmayes, Essex, for tho “ Middle" : 
“ AERIAL ARMY "—‘* EARLY RISERS”? PREFERCLH. 
The Second Prize of £50 has been avanti: 
E. P. BASCOM, Eaton Bray, Dunstabic, '." ' 
“‘ Middle”’; 
BAISER'’S SON''—APPROPRIATES ‘GOVERNOR'S " 
The Third Prize of £10 has deen awarded 1 
Safe 110 Bridge Road, Grays, {' |" 
ie: 


LIWMEs bat 


“SENSATIONAL DISCOVERY "'— CRICKETER ORDERING “it 


The Fourth Prize of £10 bas been awards: 

J. P. RYAN, Custom House, Galway, '« °«: 
‘Middle’: 

“ TAINTED MONEY ''—NONE YET MINTED. 

The Fifth Prize of £10 has teen divided ty: 

P. HOLEYWELL, 42 Grange Coitages, Pappicw<k. 
Notts, and MBS. A. KELLETT, “Berwyn.” Hiss 
field Park, Rhyl, N. Wales, for the "Middle 

© WHY NOT’’—TEMPTATION’S PET ARGUMEN!, 


A Graphophone has been awarded tu each of 
following competitors: 


Edward P. Dyble, 118 Cemetery Road. Bury * 


John Cunningham, 10 Hill Place, Bothwe!l. Lana: 


water, W. 


8.E. 
A. G. Littlehales, 114 Queen's Road, Bays 
N. Payne, 84 ScotInnd Road, Nelson, Lan 
A. Packham, 224 Walton Road, Fast Molesey 
W. J. Messie, 775 Dumbarton Road, Gla:gow 
Mrs. G. Board, 97 High Street, Sandown, 1.0 WwW, 
Joseph O'Callaghan, 2 South Mail, Cork. 


100 PRIZES OF 10/- EACH. 


Andrews, F. W., 41 Perryficld St. Maidstone, Banks, 
Popperstock Cotts., Pepperstock, car Luton: Bonnie, 
‘Alexandria, Duambartonshire; Burret, 
4 Beaufort Rd., Edinburgh; Bott, W. S.. Sandown, We 
, Farnham; Boot, A. 2 Warwick V 

an Poplac St. Wellingbor 
Co, Dublin, Cis 


4 Malmesbury Rd., € 
St., Middlesbrough; 


Davies, 


Mon.; Davis, R., 5 French Row, St. Albans; 
Springfield. Dennis Pk., Stourbridge, Doodson, 
28 Waterloo St., Oldham; Downing, G. 11., 100 Frensham Bk Ls 


Edinburgh; Barastom 
J., West Leigh. Treeton, Rotherham: Farrell, IL, 18 ¢ 

Rd., Port Sunlight; Fletcher, F, 63. R 
Forrester, 


Grifith, L ; 
70 W. Cumberivies o! 


monds. 
Mrs, J.. 3 Church Ave., } Z 
Formidatle, Sheerness; Holdsworth, F., 214 ign St. da 
_ Kinsbourne Green, ne. Luton, 

3.1.; Hughes, T.. 1 


37 Stanwell Rd, P 


igson’™ House, N q 
12 Glover St., W. Bowling; 
‘A.. 76 Carstair St.. Brids 


ten «4 
. 68 Church Rd.. Woolsten, Sov’ 
i Farnworth, Manchester: Mit ° 
eMullan, J. 
. 263 Mackn 
Newton, | 
’ Tiroafa to 
129) Clifter: 
O., 8 Ivoir St.. dents 
L'pool; O'Sullivan, J 
Page, J. F., 2 Bampton BiG i 
Sey Mer a 


O'Grady. R:, 10 Park St., 
Booterstown Ave,, Dublin; 
boro’; Paine, G ig 

Diss, Norlolk; iy e 


._F., 
Rd.” Shuttlewood, nr. Chesterfield ; Smith, M 
; Smith, W.. 35 Gt. M 
- —.. Laurel Cottage, Victoria Ru.. 
H., 120 Maryville St., fiast; 8 
Tce., Sunderland; ‘thompson, J., 
Th C., Woodbine Cott., Cotherstone, 
W. Bridgford; Versey 
7. EF. 
.. 31 Dingley Avo., 
elmsford; We 


30. Greets 


¢ 
V 


rons! 

Green, 8.F.; ite, Wm., 33 Dunean i 
in, R.. Docks, Milford Hagen; Wuece, (ia | 
a0 St. Mare. ' 


men, Hither 
Leicester; Wilkin, R. 
Rd., Caterham Valley; Winn, 8 


ing, F.W.. ! 
Wyatt. C.,'46 Gold Croft. Y: 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


WeEk ENDING 
Nov, 22, 1913. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserled under this heading at the 
rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part 
thereof. Every Advertisement must be 
prepaid. All communications should be 
addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 
“ Pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. Advertisements must be 
received by Friday morning for the 
following Monday week's issue 


EVERYTHING SENT PRIVATELY ov 
epprovat. then if satisfied you pay monthly Furs, 
Boots, Clothing, Rings, Bracelets. Watches, Clocks, 
Cutlery. Cruets. Gramophones, Sewing Machines, 
Cycles. Lists free. State requirements.— opt 2. L.& 
P Stores, Colebrook House, Finsbury Park, don, N 


HANDSOME MEN are el'ghtty sunburnt 


“Sunbionze" gives this tint, indetectable, harmless, 
ecnuine, 1/1$.—Sunbronze Laboratories, Malden,Surrey. 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN ENGLAND FOR 
DEALERS. — Ladies’ Overalls, ¥.6dozen, Men's Caps, 
Ties, Socks, 29 dozen, Tablecloths, 11d. each, Dress 
Lengths, 26 each. Fents by Weight. Write for Catalogue. 
~ Cochrane’s Stock Co., Victoria Bridge, Manchester. 


PILES CURED Sample tube free. Givos 
immediste relief. Thousands of tcstimonials. Seven 
aays’ free treatment ¢ fered to all suffercrs.--Send two 
renny stamps for postage to Lombio Depot L, 18 Wells 
Strcet, Oxford Street, London. W. 

GLOSS YOUR COLLAFS!-.Fasily done withont 
trouble by using * REDFORD'S ‘PIGTAIL' BRAND.” 
tumple for pest-card.— BE. Redford's, Liverpool, E, 


PREB.--Catalogue of amazing bankruptcy stock 
bargains in jewellery, clocks, fancy goods, etc. Christ- 
mas presents at hulf ordinary prices. — Heason’s, 16 
Livery Street, Birmingham. 


PUN FOR SIXPENCE. Ventriloquist’s Doubie 
Throat, fits roof of mouth, alweys invisible, astonishes 
wend mystifies, sing like a canary, whine like a Puppy. 
and imitate birds and beasts. td. each, four for L-.— 
Sydney Benson (Dept, T),239 Pentonville Rd..London.N 


BOOTS.— Save nearly {ia buying Factory direct. 
AGENTS WANTED. Write forlist, particulars.— British 
Boot Co., 142 Portland Square, Bristol. 


FALSE TEETH BOUGHT. —Cash or offer by 
yeturn, OF write for free booklet which explains clearly 
the value of any false teeth.—E. Lewis &Co., Dental 
Mechanics, 29 Londcn Street, Southport, Lancashire. 
Established 1878. 


LATEST AND BEST FOUNTAIN PEN. 
~ Victoria “ Mitre’ Self-Filling, fitted with patent clip 
Filled in a moment, non-leakable, continuous flow, no 
trouble with separate Filler, Fitted with 14-carat solid 
gold nib, iridium point. British make throughout. 
Full approval or money returned. Post free, 78. 6d. — 
Victoria Pen Co., Birmingham, 


SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND 
snvea a year’s study, and produces highest speed 
Mandbook with leeson and specimen sent free.—Sloan 
Duployan Headquarters, Dept, L., Ramsgate, 


YOU CAN EARN 1) an honr.—Full particulars 
otemployment, apply K., 89 Aldcrsgete Street, London, 


FREE.—Pocket Rubber Stamp of your name and 
address, also Fezeclars of money-making spare-time 


PHOTOGRAPHS COPIED: 1 Cab. & 6 Post. 
cords, 1 9.— Francis & Co., 28 Ludgute Hill, E.C. 


£3,000 STOCK. —Genuine sale Cycles, Tyres. 
Tubes, etc. Sale lists. — Gortin's, Wolverhampton. 


MEN'S DARNING-PROOF SOCKS. in black: 
hrown, heather mixtures, three pairs 211. post free. 
sample pair, 1), catalogue free.--Bullock, The Wear 
house, Morecambe. 


PRIVATE XMAS CARDS.—All readers are 
rdvised to write MCMEEKIN (Dept. P.),7 Red Lion 
Street, Holborn, I ondon, who sends post free specimen 
book ‘returnable) of delightful, inexpensive, Private 
Xmas Cards Gifts and Commissions to Customers. 

SEND PHOTO.-Six heantifully copicd (Xmas 
aiste) 1i-. Samples,— King’s, lu? Nechells Park Road. 

irmingham 


POULTRY KEEPING. -Thoee who would ike 
fol instructions ax tothe keeping, breeding, and reac 
ing of poultry for both pleasure wand profit may tind itin 
“Poultry Keeping, and How to Make it Pay." by 
FP EB. Wilson. which may be lad. price 12, post fee. 
from A. FP. Sowter, Publisher. 17 Heurictta Street. 
London, W.C. 


72 CHRISTMAS TOYG. 16, 144.20; free 


— Direct Supply Co., Angel Road, Edmonton, London. 
peek - She eter el LE eter 


BLUSHING CURED. Doctor's famous recipe 
¥' order. Testimonials.—H, Stevens (Boz 2), 71 Back 
Piccadilly, Manchester. 


DON'T WASH YOUR FACB, GREASE IT, 
fe the advice of a leading London actress fanious for her 
Ueauty To thoroughly cleanse the pores and promote 
the healthy skin condition so esscntial to beauty, use 
Peach-Bloom the refreshing and fragrant skin food, 
Indispensable for relieving blemishes, dry skin, redness, 
roughness, and general skin irritation. One month's 
convincing trial post free for 7id. Sent privately if 
Teed. Reach, Bloom Co.,4 Hichieson Road, Nunhead, 

ion. 


£1,500 WON! 
Free Solutions! 


Advertiser, whose EXCLUSIVE solutions 
have been responsible for several large prizes 
during the past few weeks, wishics to corres- 
pond with a few more persons, and, with this 
object in view, is willing to send, free of 
charge, two exceptionally smart solutions for 
any current competitiou. Those prepared 
to act honourably atter results, send 
stamped addressed envelope. Address— 


R. HARTWELL. 


“Cranbrook,” Leytonstone. 
LONDON. 
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A WONDERFUL 
ADVERTISING OFFER. 


A £2 10/; GRAMOPHONE WITH SIX 
SPLENDID SELECTIONS FOR 25/- 


2/- Deposit only, and 2/- Monthly after receipt of Machine. 


TO ALL APPROVEO ORDERS. 


For A LIMITED TIME Only. 


THE BRITISH SUPPLY STORES, the well-known merchants of CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER, have 
made arrangements with one of the MOST CELEBRATED TALKING MACHINE MAKERS to supply a 
LIMITED NUMBEK of MAGNIFICENT GRAMOPHONES which have hitherto been sold at 50)-, for the 
SPECIAL LOW ADVERTISING PRICE OF 25’e, together with 6 splendid Selections on British-made Dise 
Records, and, moreover, in order to place these splendid machines before the public so that they may become known 
and advertised throughout the kingdom, THE BRITISH SUPPLY STORES will send these handsome and we!}- 
built machines, PACKED FREE, TO ANY ADDRESS, upon first payment of 2/+ to all approve order 

Bhs balance of 23/+ may be paid by instalments of 2/» per month, after receipt of the machine, rely 
the public's appreciation of such a magnificent bargain — a SPE ice wa : ; ae ra 
to recommend same to their relatives and friends. panes ee SO NEGLOnie Toe ae ee 
Although the price of 25/* for such splendid machines TABLE that will take up to 12-in, Records. The SOUND KE- 
seems ridiculously low, wo guarantee them to be EQUAL BRODUCER on this 
IN CONSTRUCTION AND TONE to any talking tient 1h te rene 
machine costing £5 or more, as they are built on scientific to make, obtaining 
principles and are absolutely up-to-date, and contain therefrom suflicient 
every modern improvement. peta Bag ee OS 

As we are only placing a LIMITED NUMSER of FECT SELEC. 
these instruments before the public at this SPECIAL Eosigelad from, the lar. 
BARGAIN PRICE, we advise you to send in your order Risicirary bees 
NOW, and secure one at once. to the most delicate 

Fill up the.Coupon below, and post it to us, together sound of the Voca: 
with a Postal Order for 2/-, the balance, 23/-, 1s payable Artist's Voice, 
by Easy Monthly Instalments of 2/- a month. 

A Handsome Present is sent tn addition, if full 
cash Is remitted. 

EVERY GRAMOPHONE is well packed in a box 
free, and insured, to any address in the United Kingdom, 

WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE to be 
to your ENTIRE SATISFACTION, or your money 
RETURNED in FULL. 

If the munber of Gramophones we have reserved for 
advertising is exhausted by the time your order reaches 
us, we will refund your deposit in full. 


Nov, 22nd, 1913. COUPON. 


ng upen 


Date... Perera? sacminnasarucwnmindenaaeeiDRed | 
To THE BRITISH SUPPLY STORES, ° : 
21 CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
Dear Sirs,— I wish to avail myself of your marvellous offer, and here- | 
| 
| 


with enclose a deposit of 2- for ONE OF YOUR GRAMOPHONES, AS 
ADVERTISED, for 25/, and promise to send you the balance at 2/- per 
month by postal order. [also promise to advertise it amongst my fmends 
audrelatives The imuchine to be sent to the address below. 


NADIE, see ccssreccecseseesstsssnnereessneoes Besnesnsee Oresanneeseanneesentnatecnsenserensreseeraes done 


ADDRESS,  ...ceese seers 


TOWN ..... 


ie SUIS sa Ve Sis sor pads nanicnsaesdann Rees | THE CABINET 18 handsomely made of Oak, size 12-in. 
This coupon muy be copied, and t 


by 12in. by 6-in., beautifully POLISHED and EMBEL. 
L D witha PRETTY DECORATIVE PANEL. 


A.B.C. GUIDE to STOCK EXCHANGE. 


(44th Edition), 

Stock Exchange op ritions thoroush!y ex. 
plained, also Cull Option, How to open an 
account with limited risks. How to avoid 
Rroker’s commissiona, Contains highest and 
lowest sales for last 15 years. Gratis from 
Paldishers : 

FARROW, GRAHAM & Co.,. 

29 Bank Street, Manchest 


Height Increased. 


Ry adopting my <iimp'c system you can 
put inches on your height in threw 
months. Mo appzratas, No medi- 
cine, Ordinary habits retained. 
Send (wo penny stamps for par.deulars 
rof BB. specialist 
e Increase of Height, 16 Morth 

nd Chambers, Croydon. 
N.3 -- }adies should rend three penny 
stamp: for my Height and Beauty 

Course, 


DICTIONARY OF 
1,400 PHRASES. 


“ BRAVE—EMPIRE BUILDERS " (won “Tit-Bitn 
£100, October 4), and “ FREQUENTLY--FOLLY 
GRETTED” (won £M “ Tit-tits,” October 25), 
tken from our DICTIONARY. Witty 
original id-as; valuable suggestions; the only work of 
te kind; should be jn the hands of every coinpctitor. 
Post free, 74. MANAGBR, 56 Green Lanes, 
Clissold Park. LONDON. 


CLOCK THAT 
ALMOST SPEAKS 


The Alarm will re- 
pest and repest 
till it wakes you 
and almost shakes 

ou. Send only 
\S and 3d. for 
postage. There's 
nothing more to 
- Catalog. e free, 
OPwoon 8s, 
MARGATE. 


ADAMSS | ! 
FURNITURE POLISH PB pes 


proportioned. 
Prices f-om 03.76. 6ft. din. 

‘ 50. Cash or 
@lay piyments. Delivered 
frextoany Ruilwey Station 
in U.K. Seven days’ free tital 


E£. J. RILEV Lté., Tatbot Mills, Accrington. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Big prizes every weex offered by “Answers,” “John Bull,” “ Tit-Bits,’ 
Pearson's.” &e. 


The C.M.S, has Won Thousands of Prizes and 
can win for You. Send Stamped Address (or 
ld. stamp for postage) for 


Two Free Prize Pulling Trial Efforts ,“7, 


We shall send you also Current issue of “ Prize Winner's Chronicle,” con- 
taining hundreds of testimonials and our offer of a Three Months’ Free 
Supply of Efforts upon our NO WIN NO PAY System. 


° Free information about all contests. 
Football Prizes. Real Expert advice, 


Address: Supt., COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY, BEVERLEY, YORKS 


7 


SECOND THIRD 100 PRIZES Of | ana in adgition 
ial Prizes 
WEEK PRIZE PRIZE 10/- Comite Gray 


“| phones, listed 
80 PRIZES of £3 3s. each, togeti 
- with Three Dou)! 
FOR IVE &/- sided Records. 
eS Ca Le ae 


YEARS. 


i 
The adjucication of the attempts in the ‘ Middles’’ competitions is carried out | who, in co:sultation with three responsi’le members of the staff, tually Get les the 

in such a way that the best lines must win. There is no element of chance. All ! order of nerit. This system keeps a stiff of judges continually employed. ; 

the entry fornis reccived undergo a preliminary examination by a staffof competent | The methad adopted is so thorough and exhaustive that it is quite impossible for 

judges, and those lines which show no merit. or which have in any way contravened «| any meritorious line to be overlooked. The naines and addre: ses of the competito:.. 

the rules of the competition, are put aside. The remainder are then again carefully are never taken into con sideration, and no award is decided arbitrarily on any one 

read, and those showing the greatest amount of merit are placed before the Editor opinion. No pains are spared to insure the success of the really best lines. 


——— 
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THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. : 


—~ om 


Ficst cf all, choose one of the words or phrases given opposite fur‘ Middles.” Then MAKE “MIDDLES” FROM THESE WORDS. 
construct a" Middle” of two or three words which shall lave some bearing on the MONKEYS CHURCHYARD SoRROW HONEYCOMB OLD FURSITER! 
chosen word or phrase. The first werd of vour Middle” nust begin with any one of the WHEN OLD “MONEY TALKS ‘HIDEOUS PORTMANTEAU LANCASHIRE Lass 
letters contained in the word or phrase ya ch vase, and the second and third with eny o IN SOCIETY CHUCKER OLT ALL OVER {STRONG TOBACCO = BONING CHAMPIONS 
the letters in the alpLalet used ether once or twice. For ance, siippose sou take the gug HAMPERS COURTING DAYS WEST END | CHARLES PEACE CHRIST! AS COMING 
phrase "Cl IRISTMAS COMING.” Use, say, the letter 0" as the initial for the first GRAVE CRISIS “CLEVER PASSING FIRE BELL | BEVOND CONTROL AMATEUR BURN! ck 


word and, say. “Wand OO" fur the second and third, and we get “ TRADESMEN 
VERY OBLIGING.” Or, using th 


ey ane Lae pre LIFE GUARDS CLEANING BOOTS WHIDDEN AWAY =| LONDON’S SUNDAY DANISH FOOTH ALLE 
swine phrase “CHRISTMAS COMING.” we moge TROUBLE READY RECKONER FESTIVE SEASON | COMPANY EXPECTED INCREASING We atta 


could use the leter “C" as inital for ur first word, and, say. “E” for the second cH qPPiD HANDS MOTHER HUBBARD PRISON WARDERS, UNSKILLED LABOUR LYDLETATED SWI 0% 
word, and we ger “CAROLS EXPECTED. i 
beceeenteecccctesss setssaeetecstsessseees cocstere, Cut aeross here .....-...- ee ee 
i ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO, 93. 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. ia 
sets WORDS SREMOTRE, | 


sort Le forwarded at tos re ntetent sy feom or the. 


the space pot ced. 


_ ea atteck to ita poral 
cadteessed tothe Koi tuat, 
WC 


plefthind corner. 


understanding, and J agree to abide by the conditions printed in“ Pearson's Weekly.” 


Sou tiny py 
Oe] 


Signed vecssrscccersescesseeeeecenenssegsenserseeenenen ces saecesean ene nen sens neeesoes renee [Nos of TO) os .a0-s 
at 


AGGIESS sscxcocguaneaivesastensues 


8 cover nt 
ulti IO rust ve w 


far You may send TWO “Middies" on the above entry form with a postal.) .c6 tei Gu 
f you use both the one above and the one below send 1 -. 
< re ee eee © Cut across Aere ivi cnn meaTein® 


Rr z 
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WORDR SRIFCTON, 


SS ee re a 


SMO b | 


| IS ERI EREEEA 


160 shew eee eneren eeeenr en eanseer eres 


eee eet sae: eeemeeenscees SO eesere seen er ener en eee 
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J agree to adide by the dectsou published tx Tt arcon's Weekiy” ard tac apt at acing! aed (eter onty ye bos 
understanding, aad L agree Wy aiid: by the cundiivns pronted uv & dearsen’s Weexla, 


phoae Hawg ted Ga uste ad tangy enter og 


THE RESULT OF ‘‘MiDDLES"’ Wo. 90 | 
APPEARS ON PAGE 582. 
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ACB vewcescigsvse 
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This Insurance Scheme covers any person a 
travciling_as_a passenger in any part hari vepresectativeot the 
of Great Britain or Ireland. | HUNDRED POUNDS, 9 


ie of GD 
be sighed » Provided netics in erery 
ACCEST NE AND GUNN TER Cer 
D6 te $b Meor.te Street. Le bn, EU wit 
5 ; the oveurrenee of the aceilout 


EE 4 z : One F. Silt be pak i 
We pay any number of claims in respect ed. aulses Founde.ys|s be peilta he 


ony frau hah Dey av she, we 


er the a} 
erivento Pay 


{THe OCEAr 


d tative woeyelisi whomeets hisdeuth bv acer 4 
of cach decident wot Che first ctaime only. ils vitine Imary eyele, provided that a | ACCIDENT & GUARANTE?: 


t lela duc, or ber, poss: 


\ 

Poiieli aug true Tort an barre ter, vegweesions, thes baat | CORPORATION z 
£1,000 RAILWAY | i r hi ‘ a! “tut tine s sateen bile oF pencil on am 2 ' 1} TATEED 
100 RAILWAY : INSURANCE. : h us ns Ve sera ‘Lee ‘i eet cost ein nile i a 1 i olfers to Professional and Bus. °- 

. ‘ Vie snd Corpomition atau: ve aebdeess within Uhre ae | 
’ £100 CYCLING (For terms see \ nay Ue le are 


sefita | fl hie; roar ite obisdetes 
le perp caer eee ee Mea, through its up-to-dat 


: nie, SO lotas the coupon ts sited | Policies, complete protection 
a rf below.) One iundred Pounds will be puldte the tral rep pes nitae nee Solin meas : 
100 AEPOPLANE , tivec? Weatas ANI wn, Ulin chains an { pad ae thpcr ae if a ugainst the many risks of 
506 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, nthe : Se tte 3 | ie. Accident and Sickucss 
including three of £2,000 andoneof£1,000. © tour ic pt of the injunies, that he \ to which All are 
Hoa Po serame boots seal ta any munber of claims of shall prior to the accident : 


ve signed tho- Coupon Pps srg 


£LOOO ns Ie. Hatin onimonte, .£ILGOO xperiitlls 1 Ticket ia tie space provide dat the fout, that he (or exposed. 


ranteod 


Te THE OULAN ACCIDENT AND Gt AKANTEE COR Tasting the tims be on the aeroplane nor eugayed 1 e “s | 
POR WEIS REEELE DS on te ib Me usote Btteet, Lomdon, De Sic een be given to the Corporat | i Head Office: MOGRSATE ST., LOX. 
: ‘ 1 ps Sed Pia hue th el rouditions, ‘Li salove : fth eanmceoF tt contract. ‘ ‘ : em 
wWilbbe quand by the cboae Corporation fo the ane neurance te v(tor the current week ofissuc only, | 
yA bo Miho untae: any person hillerny 22 ruttiles tie erto ihe beventof, unlis subjectio the 
: Odd whee Up fe er I 


Company, Limited, Act," 1800, Risks Nous, 2and 3. 

Le Purchase of this Publeation is adisitted to be the pay. 
Merteota Prema under Sect. 03 of the Act. A Print of the 
Actouu be seen at the 
Correrition, No persone 
Tisurance.4 


GETTING READY roz XW... 


November is not a bit too early for 


vf this Journal, or of the said 
or her, Gsual signa. ; ecover op more than onc! upon: 
provided at he tout. ket ofthis paper im respect of the sasne rik. 


making puddings and other Yuletid: 
lainties that will keep, su the November 
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THESE ARE THE PRIZES OFFERED FOR  MIDDLES " THIS WEEK 
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Lagree io abide by the dectsiun published ta Pearson's Weestu” and by accept it as tina’, and ET oentie . . | 
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PEARSON HELLIWELL’S 
LATEST SUCCESSES. 


NOV. 8th. £25 Third Prize “Answers”: “Hands Wanted Howling 
. Bo's'uns Denote.” : 

NOV. 1st. Two Gramophones won for Rhymney and St. Helens clients in 
“ Your Favourite Paper.” ; 

OCT. 25th. .{‘'Tit:Bits) Promier: “ Approach—Herald Announces.’ 

“ Answeré” Premicy: “Momey Tight— Marriage‘ Mirage’ Then.” 

OCT. 18th. “Answers” Simplets £25 Prize, “ Rugby Football—Real 
‘Try '-ers Liked.” . 

OCT. fith. Hat Trick again. Three Premiera “ Answers” : 
Him—‘ Heavily-Burdened’ Millionaire,” 
Whistle— Football.” 
Tradespeople.” 

OCT. 4th, Premier * Anzwers ”: 
Premrer: “John Bull”: 
Tongte.” 

SEPT. 27th. £75 Second Prize again in “ Answer: Siinplcts, “Sent Home 
—-‘Simply Indispensable’ Employee.” lsu Premier in ** Your 
Favourite Paper the same week. 

£500 First Prize “Answers” Simplets No. 44: 


“REGISTERED LETTER—ROWTON HOUSE RARITY." 


Six more Premiers in “John Bull: “Off Duty—Tobacco Smoker's 
Demand.” “Happy Moments—Stiggins Labels Sinfal.” 
“Feeling Foolish—Looks Often Synchronize.” “A Heavy 
Swell- Where Wasp Sat.” “Flaming June-—illustrates 
Nurseryman's Catalogue" “Struggle for Existence - 
Garden versus Cats.” 

PEARSON HELLIWELL wins more cash prizes for clients EVERY WEEK 

than any other advertiser. 

PEARSON HELLIWELL has won MORE BIG PRIZES of £50 up to £500 

than any Competition Journalist. ; 

PEARSON BELLIWELL offers YOU tho best and quickest chance of 

WINNING BIG PRIZES in Literary Competitions. 

“ Pearson’s Weekly” Overseas Middles supplied at usual rates. 

All Efforts Supplied are Exclusive and Evotved to Catch the Judge's Eye. 
TERMS (Any Contest): 


“WINNING SPECIALS " (equal to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 for 1 -; 


1/6; 8 for 3/-. and stamped address. 


MONTHLY TERMS: 2" Wiaaia Specials ** weekly. 3/-; 4 weekly, 5/6; 6 weekly, 
8/-; S weekly, 10/-, and 4 stamped eased eavelopes. 

Stomped Addressed Eavelopes for all Replies. 15 per cent. commission on all wias 
over Liin value, 


PEARSON HELLIWELL, Stechford, BIRMINGHAM 


EXCUSE ME— 


Sorry to interrupt you, but I have a little sound advice 
to give you. No matter how anxious you may be to 
win a prize, DON"! send cash away for Efforts before 
making a FREE test. This will prevent disappoint- 
ment, to say nothing of expense. If you saw gold 
lying by the way, would you pass it by? TJ think 

“not. Then you should not ignore the opportunity 
I offer you of winning a fortune 


FREE 


Tf you will send me a stamped addressed envelope 
I will send you TWO EXCLUSIVE PRIZE- 
WINNING SOLUTIONS FOR ANY CONTEST 


“Hark at 
“Broken off—By 
“Gentle Descent--Greatly Overawes 


“A pprentices—Ashore ‘ At Sea.’" 
“ Accidents Will Happen—Diner Cut 


4for 


absolutely gratis. 
END FREE COUPON TO-DAY 
My Efforts are Ss 
what the pee To ESMOND LEARY (Section A), 
lists proclaim them, 4 DUKE STREET, STRAND, WC. 
7 Please send me TWO FREE EXCLUSIVE 
T H E V E R ¥ EFFORTS for ...... 00 0 0 sees We aaa we 
4 5 for which I enclose a stamped address. In 
B E 8 T . Esmond the event of your Efforts wiuning me a ‘Prize 
Leary will FOR- Tagree to send you 3’ in the £ 
FEIT £100 = if SAMA oan cen witecssinc, sencon on <conrb tect 


duplication is proved ADDRESS 


against me. 


oer se 


DID I NOT 
TELL YOU 


that I know ‘and supply exactly the kind of solutions which the 
judges pick out for the Big Prizes, and therefore am _ getting 
Premier Wins every week for clients, and shoals of smaller wins? 
Here is another big one, following the twenty and more reezntly 


advertised : --- 
Second Prize, November 8th, 


£5 g in YOUR FAVOURITE PAPER. 


Not evolved and won by any member of my staff, but supplied by 
me to a St. Albans client, and I will forfeit £1,000 if not correct. 
FAIRGOOD’S winners are not ancient history, but are right 
up to-date in every competition. Have you yet had a fair share 
of the golden stream distributed weekly? If not, give me an 
opportunity to put you in the Prize Lists, as I have done for so 
many others. 


WATCH MY ADVERTISEMENT NEXT WEEK FOR A 
STILL BIGGER WINNER—BUT POST ORDER THIS WEEK. 


The famous FAIRGOOD Solutions reach the Highest 
Standard of Perfection. All Guaranteed Undu- 
plicated, and None Better to be Bought Anywhere. 


TERMS: 4 for 1/-. PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS (¢quel to ny £500 
and £300 winners), 2 for 1/*, 4 for 1:6, S for 3/-. Monthly Terms: 2 weekly, 3-5 
4 weekly, 5/6; 6 weckly, 8/-; 8 weekly, 10/-. Enclose sufficient stamped 
addreszes; 10 per cent. commissiun on prizes over £1, 


FREE BXCLUSIVES.—1! you have not sampled my solutions prowonsly P will 


send two first-class efforts for any Competition free on receipt ot stamped address, 
y 1 i 


F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Road, Peckham. 


OSMONDS ‘SERIAL 


LATEST INSTALMENT-- 
Premier Winners in “Bullets ’ Competition No. 54: 
First Shot—Ferrer, Then “Tried.” 
Unblushing Cheek—Caddy Suggests Croquet. 


1 AM THE ONLY SOLUTIONIST ADVERTISING NEW WINNERS EVERY WEEK. 


I am confident of greater triumphs in the near future than I have 
of t ciao 

had in the recent past, because concentration is the key to success, and my 

life is given up entirely to the study and writing of competition solutions. 


My Clients Win More Prizes than the Clients 


of All Other Solutionists put together. 
Remember my Five £&500 Winners Supplied in Twelve Weeks : 
Out of Fashion--Fitting Permitting Sitting : : : : : £500. 
Lawyer’s Advice—A “Trial” Solicited  % £500. 
Dead Silence—Crank’s Ideal Sunday : : : £500. 
Short of Cash—Studying Employer's Signature : £500. 


Grandmotherly Legislation- Marbles Abolished Next £500. 


Also, a few weeks previously, the “ John Bull” First Prize : 
WORKING MAN—AFTER ELECTION- NOBODY. 
I have written FIRST PRIZE in Every Big Competition Running. 


1 KNOW EXACTLY WHAT THE ADJUDICATORS WANT ! 


Issue a Challenge of £1,000 to any person who undertakes 

to disprove that I supplied any one of the above lines. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—All clients MUST send = stamped and 
envelopes to facilitate early dispatch. 

All of my winner: were supplied at my ordinary rates: so why pay double 
the price fpr lines cisewhere? If my lines didn’t win I'd have to charge denble 
the price too. Anyone can see that my living comes out of the bis sums 
reecivec from clients in commission on First Prize winners. 

TERMS.—OSMOND SPECIALS, ANY COMPETITION: 4 for 1-; 4 per week for 
month, 3/6; 13 weeks, 10/6. 15 per cent. commission on all wins over £1 
in value. STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE EACH WEEK’S LINES. 


HERBERT OSMOND, 


England@’s Premier VWvVit, 
17 Loughboro’ Road, Brixton Road, Stockwell, London, S.W. 


addressed 


THE RECORD THAT FINISHED THE MATCH. 


ATT 
lh 


Mth 


What the papers said is not what ACTUALLY HAPPENED. Some practical joker smuggled his GRAVES GRAMO- 
PHONE through the turnstile, rigged it up, and when things were going badly for his side, put on a record which 


convulsed the crowd, doubled up the players, and turned the match into. a general jollification! 
THE -GRAVES GRAMOPHONE is the Great National Mirth-Provider. It gives you the cream of all the best 
that is going,—the finest Bands and Orchestras, the Noblest National and Patriotic Music, Rollicking Ragtimes, 
Fascinating Dances, Inspiring Marches, Pathetic Ballads, Impressive Sacred Music, and everything in Musical Art 
which can elevate, entertain and amuse, is , 


THE GRAVES GRAMOPHONE is our own 
exclusive design, and is fitted with all the latest improve- 
ments and most recent perfections. The accumulated 
experience of years of progress’is concentrated in this 
maguificent machine, and in its present perfected form is 
the greatest popular-priced Gramophone Triumph which 
the combined Enterprise, Brains, and Capital of the 
Gramophone Industry is capable of producing. 


THE CABINET is of handsome and original design, solidly built from 
finely-marked Dark Oak, brilliantly polished, and embellished with a tasteful 
Art Metal Panel. Cabinet dimensions: 124% 12§%6$ inches. Powerful 
Silent Steel Motor, Nickel-plated Tone Arm, 10in Turntable, handsome 
1oin Seamless Sound Trumpet, decorated in a charming combination of 
harmonious! blended Art Shades. Sound Producer of extraordinary power 
and marvellously sensitive. which reproduces Full Military Band performances 
with all thei original briliance and realism, artd the actual living voices of 
the Worlds Greatest Stingers with amazing reality. ‘ 


A SINCERE OFFER. This is a perfectly straightforward droposition : 
Che full inclusive price of the Graves Gramophone, with Tem Reoord 
Selections and ail accessories, is $2: 10 0, which for convenience of payment 
1» divided into Ten Monthly Payments. No charge is made for Carriage or 
packing. There are no extras. All Graves Gramophones are sold on their 
mertts,and unless you are abundantly satisfied, we will immediately refund 
every penny of the money you have paid. ~ 


yours to enjoy in endless ‘variety and lavish abundance. 


ORDER, 
; oe 


WE DELIVER this 
Powerful de 


Gramophone, with 10 
magnificent '10in Disc 
Record Selections. 200 
Natural Tone Needles in 
polished Compartment 
Case, and all Accessories 
insured and carriage paid 
to approved orders for 
S/- Now. The balance 
payable in nine monthly 
payments of S/- if you 
are entirely satisfied and 
delighted with the mach- 
ine and records after full * 
examination and test in 
your own home 


THIS 1S YOUR OPPORTUNITY. Unless you 
have heard an up-to-date Graves Gramophone you can 
have no idea of the marvellous pitch of perfection to which 
this wonderful machine has now been brought. It opens 
out a new World of interest and pleasure, it brings you in 
touch with the cleverest artistes in every branch of Musical 
Art, and it provides your family with an entirely fresh 
delight which will make your home circle the brightest 
and happiest spot on earth. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE. | A Postcard will bring 
you per return our superbly illustrated Art logae, which is a complete 
Suide to the latest and best productions of the Gramophone Industry. This 
masterly work is the finest publication ever issued in the Gramophone interest. 
It gives you in a clear, understandable way a wealth of useful and practical 
information of immense value to all who are taking an interest in these fascin- 
ating instruments, Every style is illustrated and full detailed specifications 
of every model are given. Keenest rock-bottom prices and convenient 
Monthly Payments are quoted for cach machine. 2/+ in & Discount for Cash. 


IMPORTANT. All Gramophone Owners should write for our Catalogue 
of Disc Records. Selections. The most varied and complete repertoire 
of high-grade Records ever published. Twenty or Thirty Selections according 
to your own choice, for 3/e NOW, and Monthly Payments after delivery 
if you are entirely satisfied after full test and examination in your home. 


J. G. GRAVES Lp. SHEFFIELD. 


